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Although chemistry was Connie 
Beams’ chief interest in high school, 
she still found time to cook and to 
make her own clothes. From high 
school she went to Pratt Institute 
to learn more about science. 


Two brothers and a sister were her 
comrades during pleasant summers 
spent at Lake Hopatcong in New 
Jersey. Swimming and boating were “> 
a welcome change from school work. 





After finishing Pratt, Connie took a job in Newark, where she started her career 
in metallography. A year later she married a Schenectady man; continued 
making her metal analyses at the G-E Research Laboratory. 





Mrs. Brodie has examined thousands of samples of metal—polishing them 
smoother than any mirror, etching them with acid, photographing their crystal 
structure which is magnified as many as 3000 times. 


The small girl who watched her father work in the laboratory 
of his dental office is now in charge of a whole section of the 
General Electric Research Laboratory. She and her assistants study, 
with high-power microscopes and cameras, the intricate crystal 
patterns that hold the secrets of important metals and alloys. 

Mrs. Brodie has liked laboratory work ever since she wasa 
child. Today her hobby is also a war job; she’s helping to test 
and improve the materials which go into G-E war equipment— 
is helping to bring Victory sooner. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, New York. 




















Heer the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-girl Orchestra” Sunday 
10 p.m. EWT, NBC—“The World Today” news every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS. 
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BUT BEAUTIFUL 


by Constance Loft. Hake 


HEAD OF THE HOUSE OF TANGEE 


OMEN just haven't got hours to 
W spend on make-up any more. 
That is why our new Tangee Satin- 
Finish Lipstick is such a boon... at 
last women have found a lipstick 
that smooths and flatters their lips 
for extra hours. 


Neither too moist nor too dry, 
Tangee Satin-Finish Lipsticks give 
your lips that well-groomed loveli- 
ness you’ve always wanted. In four 
exciting shades—Tangee Red-Red, 
Tangee Theatrical Red, Tangee 
Medium-Red, and Tangee Natural. 
Remember, try one of the new Tangee 
Satin-Finish Lipsticks. For complete 
beauty, match your new lipstick with 
Tangee Rouge and Petal-Finish Face 
Powder, the powder that stays and 
stays and stays. 


TANGEE Lipsticks 
with the new Satin-Finish 


TANGEE ace Souder 


with the new fetal Finish 


Listen to SAMMY KAYE in Tangee Serenade... Every 

Sunday at 1:30 P.M. (EWT) Coast-to-Coast... Blue 

Network... and Thursday night in Tangee Varieties at 
8:30 P.M. (EWT) on Mutual. 
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KAREN HAD SAVED THE PRECIOUS LUCKY ALMOND FOR TOMTE, 
SHE WAS LAYING A PLACE FOR HIM ‘BEFORE THE STILL GLOW- 
ING COALS WHEN SHE WAS STARTLED BY A SOUND BEHIND HER 
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We'll Always Mai 


inners 


By EVA-LIS WUORIO 


A heartening story about 











a Norwegian family who 
celebrated Christmas in 








the traditional way in 

















spite of Nazi oppression 


Illustrated by 
ERIC NORDVELDT 


HE snow came down with gentle persistence, 

almost hiding the road; the sleigh bells jin- 

gled as the mare tossed her head to get rid of 

the huge flakes that bothered her eyes. Karen won- 

dered how Grandfather had been able to save the bells—the 

Germans had made collections of all metal articles so often that 
it was a miracle to have anything metal left. 

The bells hadn’t been on the shafts in Oslo. Grandfather had 
fastened them on only after they were out of town, beyond the 
last city patrol. It was lucky he had thought of making the trip 
to Oslo to bring her and her family to the farm for Christmas, 
for there was no space for civilians on trains and no Norwegian 
had any gas for an automobile. The Nazis had taken it. 

Karen turned her head to look at her mother in the back seat, 
and at little Olav leaning sleepily against her shoulder. Yes, it 
was good of Grandfather to come to get them all for Christmas. 
Since Father had left for England, that stormy night in the 
autumn, no effort tc brighten living in their Oslo home had 
seemed to avail. 

She knew her mother had worried about food for Christmas. 
Even if one had ration cards, there was seldom anything in the 
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TOMTE, THE HOUSEHOLD TROLL 


shops you could get with them. But Grandmother always man- 
aged a little extra food. In the country it was easier. In the 
country, sometimes you still felt—for a few moments, at least- 
almost as though the war had never come. 

Karen was peering through the snow now, hoping to catch 
the outline of the carved gables of her grandparents’ house. 
Even in the years of peace, the gray, low house, with stables and 
storehouses forming a court about it—and far below the village 
and the fjord—had been home to her. 

“Home for Christmas!’" she murmured, her voice happy, and 
Grandfather nodded his head, his tall sheepskin cap swaying. 
He brushed the snow from his mustache. “Home for Christ- 
mas!" he repeated. 

She looked up at his grim, handsome face and noticed the new 
lines about his eyes and about his mouth, and noted how silver- 
white his hair had turned. This fourth year of war had been 
pretty bad for Grandfather, too, she realized. Uncle Gunnar 
and Uncle Thorvald had sailed for England early in the year; 
her three boy cousins were all gone; young Thor, on his seven- 
teenth birthday, had escaped to Sweden on skis. There wasn't 
anyone left to work the farm and provide food except Grand- 


























father himself—and the Germans had confiscated his livestock. 

“Did they even take the old red cow?” she asked suddenly. 
There was no necessity to explain whom she meant by “they.” 

Her grandfather looked down at her. ‘No, they left her,” he 
said. “And we have a few lambs.”’ 

The old mare pricked up her ears and began to move faster. 
And then they were driving through the farm gate. Through 
the lessening snow flurry, Karen saw her grandmother standing 
in the open doorway, her shawl over her shoulders. In the court, 
unthreshed sheaves of oats had already been tied to two poles— 
a Christmas feast for the birds; and outside, at the foot of the 
was a mat of fresh-smelling spruce branches, neatly inter- 


locked, forming a fragrant green rug on which to wipe snowy 
feet. 
Grandmother, at the door, called the Christmas greeting, 


"God Jul!” 

Little Olav was wide awake now. He jumped out of the sleigh 
with a shout. “Is it Christmas at last? God Jul to you, too, 
Grandmother!” 

From the cow shed a girl Karen's age, her cousin Gerd, ran 
to greet her. Grandfather led the mare toward the stable, and 
Mother, her face alight, was hugging Grandmother. 

Gerd held her cousin at arm's length to study her the better. 
“Oh, but you are thin, Karen!” she cried. 

“You are not so plump yourself any longer,” Karen smiled 
back. “As for me, even a kitten couldn’t grow fat on the ra- 
tions we get in the city.” 

“We won't have roast pork and plum tarts for Christmas here, 
either,” Gerd said, a little sadly. ‘The Germans took our last 
pig in the autumn. But there'll be something to eat, even if it 
isn't the traditional thing.” 
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OVER THE CRISP SNOW 
THE VILLAGERS CAME ‘ « 
FROM ALL DIRECTIONS 
FOR THE DAWN SERVICE 









RANDMOTHER had followed 
her peacetime custom of cleaning 

the house for Christmas, from top to 
bottom. There wasn't a cobweb or a 
dust speck anywhere from the attic to 
the earthen cellar. In peacetime she 
would have been cooking for the past 
week—-delicacies of all kinds from 
meats and pies and cookies and tarts 
to fish dishes and soups and puddings. 
But the great problem in wartime was to find something to cook. 
Now Karen's mother was telling about city rations. “We 
were supposed to get two pounds of dried fish for our Christ: 
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mas dinner, but for the past three weeks the fish sellers have 
had only anchovies. Yesterday, when I went to shop, they didn’ 
even have those. Then there were extra rations—generous, the 
German placards called them. There were a small can of war 
time sardines for each family-—they are not packed in oil-—and 
about eleven ounces of minced horse meat. But that had bee 
sold by early morning. Two pounds of oatmeal I did get, and 
they have promised us ten ounces of cheese some time in 
January.” 

“But, dear child,’ Grandmother cried, 
giving the children to eat all winter?” 
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Karen’s mother smiled sadly. “Sometimes I can save enough 
oatmeal to make a cake—that’s for a special day like a birth- 
day. We get some 7 $e (fish dried on the cliffs in the 
sun.) of course it is black from mites and age for the Germans 
take the better lots, but it helps to stay our hunger. I stew vege- 
tables without any fat, and make cabbage soup without barley. 
Sometimes I manage to get a little milk for Olav—though now 
he is five they don’t want to let him have it any longer. Some- 
times, too, I get some turnips; we eat them as fruit now.’’ She 
sighed. “It’s hard to realize that Olav has never tasted a banana 
or an orange.” 

Grandfather looked in at the doorway. “The steam bath is 
ready,” he announced. “Is Olav coming with me? The men 
have the first turn.” 

From Finland and from Sweden, the custom of steam baths 
has spread across the Scandinavian peninsula. Each homestead 
has a little log house with a dressing room and a steam room 
where a heap of stones, in one corner, can be heated. When 
water is thrown on them, the steam rises in a billowing cloud. 

So now the household went to steam and to wash, as good 
people were doing in a hundred homes in Norway, Sweden, and 
Finland, that they might be clean when they welcomed Christ- 
mas in. When all had bathed, they dressed in fresh clothes— 
Karen in her best dress which she had brought from Oslo, Olav 
in his new suit made from an old one of his father’s. Their 
faces glowed with heat and scrubbing as they crossed the snowy 
court back to the house. 

“Before we eat,” Grandfather said, ‘I’m going to see to the 
animals.” A warm smile brightened his face for he knew the 
children would want to go with him to-night. 

High on the wall of the stable hung a cross which Grand- 
father had made out of straw. He took a measure of precious 
oats and set it before the mare, patting her gently. “God Jul, 
old one,” he said softly. 

The children followed him to the barn where he gave generous 
feedings to the cow and the sheep. 

“My grandmother from Sweden,” he said reminiscently, ‘used 
to save a little bit of every dish we ate at the Christmas board 
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for the animals. It would bless them and keep them healthy 
through the year, she said. I did that myself for years, but now, 
of course, we haven't enough food.” 

As they walked across the court, streaked flashes of green and 
red, the northern lights, blazed in the sky. Little Olav was skip- 
ping with excitement, but Karen thought, ‘I'm sending you God 
Jul, Father, with the northern lights, wherever you are.” 

The Christmas table was set. Grandmother, amazingly, had 
procured three candles and these were in the three-branched red 
candlestick, ready for lighting. The fats out of which candles 
are made are scarce in Norway in wartime, so the ancient custom 
of lighting candles when darkness falls on Christmas Eve and 
letting them burn until Christmas dawn could not be followed. 

There was a surprise for the main course—meat balls! Karen 
hadn't eaten meat for so long she hardly remembered what it 
tasted like. 

Little Olav smacked his lips. “This is good fish,” he said en- 
thusiastically. “Why can't we have fish like this in the city?” 

They looked at him, surprised. Then they realized—he had 
eaten no meat, only fish, as far back as he remembered. 

“How surprised he will be to see the Christmas Eve feast when 

eace comes at last,’ Karen thought. She imagined her little 

modes pleasure in the deliciously odorous roast pork, the “lute- 
fisk'’—fish prepared with potash—and the other tasty dishes, 
down to the traditional rice cereal with its lucky almond. 

But what was Grandmother bringing from the stove? It was 
a dish of cooked rice! 

“I've been saving the last of our little hoard of rice for 
Christmas,"” she said with a pleased smile. “What would Christ- 
mas be for the children without a few of our ancient ways?” 

“It wouldn’t—it couldn't have a lucky almond ?”” Karen whis- 
pered. 

Grandmother smiled at her. “Wait and see,” she said. 

The Christmas tree, brought in the day before, was now be- 
hind locked doors in the living room. Norwegian children never 
see their tree until Christmas Eve when, decorated and lighted, 
it bursts upon them in all its glory. So now, after the festive 
dinner was finished—so sparse in com- (Continued on page 38) 
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A PRESENT FOR ELLY 950 


A riotous affair in the chemistry lab cost 
Butch his most cherished Christmas plan— 
then a brilliant idea popped into his head 


By RUTH GILBERT COCHRAN 


CERTAIN hard, highly polished wooden settee just out- 
A side the principal's office at Western High was known to 
all and sundry as the mourners’ bench—and the woe- 
begone faces of the two boys sitting thereon one Friday after- 
noon made the name entirely understandable. The two- 
culprits, waiting miserably for a summons to the awesome pre- 
cincts of Dr. Baker's private office—were a study in contrast. 
Peewee, otherwise Charles Lander, was dark and spare in build; 
Butch, christened Marvin Conover, 
was auburn-haired, ruddy of face 
and generously proportioned. Both 
were sophomores, both fifteen, and 
both—on this, the last day of school 
before the Christmas vacation—were 
most deplorably in the doghouse. 

Butch, coming out of the dreary 
apathy with which he had watched 
the gleeful departure of the last 
classes of the day, nudged his com- 
panion and muttered, “Have any 
trouble getting yours, Peewee?” 

“Nope!” Peewee pulled a crum- 
pled slip of green ere from his jacket pocket. 
A check. Mom sai 
always get from my Aunt Rose for Christmas.” Raising the 
check to his lips, Peewee kissed it. “Five beautiful little smack- 
ers,” he lamented, “goodbye!” Then, as his sharp black eyes 
noted no responsive smile on Butch's face, he inquired, ° ‘How d 
you make out, Butch? Don't tell me you couldn't raise it.” 

“Oh, I have it,” Butch grunted, sinking even farther down on 
the bench. “But look, Peewee, this is strictly on the q.t., see?” 

“Sure,” the lanky Peewee drawled. “Come on, tell Papa.” 

“Having to pay this five right now puts me in a whale of a 
jam. Of course, I admit it’s fair we should. It was my idea to 
fool around with those hydrogen-sulphide compounds and raise 
that super-stinkaroo; but you were the one who had the bright 
thought of locking the door of the chemical lab when we beat it 
out of there.” 

“Yesterday afternoon,” Peewee mused, “will go down in 
history. How many retorts do you think were busted when 
Beef Walker ran for the window-pole ?”’ 

“Twenty, I guess,” Butch grinned. “Well, that’s one way of 
getting out of class early, but I don’t think I'll try it again in a 
hurry. Comes too high. I'd saved this fiver for Elly’s Christmas 
present. Elly Trask, you know.” 

“You surprise me!’ Peewee's shrill falsetto was meant to 
convey heavy sarcasm. “Who doesn't know she’s your dream- 
cake ?” 

“Cut that out,” Butch frowned. “Elly and I had agreed that 
we'd be very practical about presents this year, and make each 
other something. She's knitted me a sweater.” 

“Oh, boy!’ Peewee murmured. 

“It fits,” Butch conceded. “Elly nearly scraped the eyebrows 
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“Here it is. 
I'd have to pay her back with the fiver I 

















off my face getting the neck big enough. Well, golly, I didn't 
know what to make for her.”’ 

“Not even a little teensy bit of embroidery?’ Peewee scoffed, 
and nearly fell off the bench from the shove Butch gave him. 

“So,” Butch continued, somewhat bashfully, * Elly said she'd 
like to have that oil painting I made in art class, the one with 
those thirty-two wild geese flying over an iceberg. Holy cow, did 
I get tired of those geese! Miss Macon had us all copy that 
print, you know. Well, I couldn't give it to Elly raw, so I had a 
frame made down at Swisher’s, and it set me back five bucks. I 
told ‘em I'd call for the picture with the money this evening.” 

“You may come in now, boys,” Dr. Baker's voice said behind 
them, and Butch and Peewee rose, anxious to get the interview 
over as quickly as possible. 

That, also, was Dr. Baker's wish, he informed them; but as 

he leaned back in his revolving chair, fingertips together, he re- 
viewed the affair of the broken glassware. Sonorous phrases 
floated past the boys’ ears. “Never, in all my experience, have | 
known such a putrescent stench. The entire third floor had to be 
thoroughly aired before classes could resume today. . . . Per- 
haps, if you had realized that lives can be endangered by such 
playfully manufactured gases, you would not have locked the 
other members of your chemistry class inside the laboratory.” 
“I regret, truly, the necessity of imposing this fine just at this 
happy season, but as you both preferred to settle the matter 
without obliging me to consult your parents, we will call the 
chapter closed.” 

They were free at last. But as they parted, broke yet tre- 
mendously relieved in mind, Peewee’s final remark cast Butch 
into the depths again. “Only one more shopping day before 
Christmas,” he said. “Hope you can raise the money, Butch.” 
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It was true. Christmas fell on Monday, and this was Friday. 
How in the world, Butch wondered, was he to raise five whole 
dollars within the next twenty-four hours ? 

“Tl do it, though,” he vowed, ‘and without asking Mother 
or Dad for the money, either.” But as he swung along up the 
Wisconsin Avenue Hill toward the Conovers’ old Georgetown 
home, his spirits sank lower and lower. His resources were, for 
the moment, at an absolute low. He had garnisheed his next 
month's allowance to complete the sum needed for the picture- 
frame. During the next day he'd either have to earn five dollars, 
which seemed highly improbable, or—-and Butch stopped short 
as a brilliant idea struck him—he might sell something. He'd 
have a look around, the minute he got home. 

Della and Doremus, the colored pair who served respectively 
as cook and houseman for the Conovers, watched Butch’s flying 
entrance in undisguised amazement. “First time I ever know 
him not to stop in my kitchen for a coupla sanwiches,” Della 
marveled ; and Doremus, laughing, asked her, “See him go round 
that newel post on his way upstairs? You coulda played marbles 
on his coattails, did he have some. Whoo-ee, ‘at boy kin move 
fas’ when he wants to.”’ 

Confused sounds from Butch’s room, as of bureau drawers 
hastily pulled out and slammed back, made Della call up the 
back stairs in genuine concern. “What's the mattah, Butch? 
You lost somethin’ ?” 

“No.” The negative, though loud, was doubtful, and after a 
few more crashes and bangs from above was amended to, “Well, 
maybe I have. Wait!” Butch’s not inconsiderable weight shook 
the back hallway as he descended to the kitchen. “Della,” he 
demanded, “do you know where that little gold stickpin is that 
I got from my Uncle John’s will?” 








BUTCH FELT 
COMFORTABLE 
WAS 

KNEW 


A LITTLE UN- 
WHEN SCHOOL 
MENTIONED, BUT ELLY 
HOW TO BE DISCREET 


Illustrated by 


WILLIAM G. FIX 
“How'd I know, boy?” 
Della’s tone was truculent. 


“Jewelry’s one thing I ain't 


neveh touch. Maybe youah 
mama'll know. Hey, leave 
that chocolate cake alone! 


They’s company comin’ for 
dinnah tonight! I done put 
some cookies and peanut 
buttah out for you on the 
pantry shelf.” 

“Thanks,” Butch replied, 
falling to without delay. “Just 
who /s coming to dinner, 
Della? Mother told me, but 
I've had my mind on some- 
thing else.” 

“Huh,” Della grunted. 
“Good thing womenfolks ain't 
got that kind o' memories. It's 
youah papa’s cousin Estella, 
and that Englishman she mar- 
ried. Westlake, the name is. 
They’s gettin’ on in yeahs, but 
they’s mighty high-toned. So 
you bettah get upstaihs an’ 
clean up good befoh youah 
mama comes home. She's due 
any minute now.” 

The sound of the opening front door and a somewhat breath- 
less ‘Marvin? Are you out there?’’ announced Mrs. Conover's 
arrival. Butch, hurrying out to see what was wanted, found his 
mother, rosy and breathing hard after her brisk walk up the hiil 
in the keen December air, holding out an assortment of paper- 
wrapped bundles. 

Take ‘em, will you, dear,’ she smiled, “while I pull off these 
galoshes? I walked clear down to M Street to get some of those 
cheese straws Estella likes. And that reminds me, why don’t you 
pop down there now to Swisher’s for your picture before the 
Westlakes get here ?”’ 

Butch thought hard. “I don’t believe there's time,’ he said. 
“IT want to take a bath, and then I'll have to brush my blue suit.” 

“My goodness,” Mrs. Conover murmured, then tactfully con- 
cealed her amazement at this unusual zeal for cleanliness on the 
part of her son. “Be quick about it, then,” she said, ‘‘and leave 
things tidy. But wait! I thought you told me yesterday, when I 
advanced you two dollars, that you'd arranged to call for the pic- 
ture this evening?” 

“T'll go tomorrow,” Butch said as casually as he could. ‘‘Say, 
Mother, what became of that gold stickpin Uncle John left me?” 

‘Mercy, I don’t know,” his mother sighed. “If you'd only 
take care of things! Why? You're not planning to wear that 
old-fashioned thing, are you ?”’ 

“Oh, no! But I just thought it was kinda valuable, and I 
can't find it. What's it worth, do you think ?” 

“Oh,” Mrs. Conover mused, “about five dollars, I guess. 
Maybe ten, at the most. That's only an aquamarine in the lion's 
mouth, you know.” 

“Gee! Butch’s gray eyes were shining. “Ten bucks. Think 
hard, Mother. Where'd you see it last ?”’ 
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Mrs. Conover, shrugging in good-humored exasperation, con- 
centrated. ‘I know!’’ she cried. “You left it in the tie you wore 
with your grandfather's suit for your class play, and I slipped the 
pin into my jewel box after I'd hung the suit in the attic. Go 
get it, but don’t disturb anything else on my bureau. Hear me?” 

“Sure. I'll be careful. You're a- honey-pie, Mom!” 

Butch, after a hug, that left his mothers hat careening over 
her eyes, dashed upstairs to retrieve the pin which, he fondly 
hoped, would solve his financial problem. 

“By the way,” his mother called. after him, ‘Elly’s coming 
to dinner, too. I ran into her downtown and she said her 
mother was out for the evening, so I asked her to come on 
along over here.” 

“Swell!” Butch shouted back happily. His happiness was 
genuine, for now he could meet Elly’s frank brown gaze with 
out embarrassment. He knew, of course, that Elly could be 
counted upon to accept a postponed gift, if necessary, but ex- 
planations would be difficult. And there was that good old 
masculine pride to reckon with, as well. 

The evening, as a whole, was highly successful. Courtly old 
Major Westlake and his vivacious little gray-haired wife were 
greatly taken with Elly—who was, Butch thought, looking very 
pretty in her soft new rufHled dress of coral red. The con- 
versation dwelt a little too much on school for Butch’s comfort, 
but Elly could be discreet when she liked, and the dismal out- 
come of Butch’s latest prank was never mentioned until he 
and Elly were walking through the softly falling snow toward 
Elly’s home in lower Georgetown. 

Even then she approached 
the topic with some hesitance. 
“T hope,” she said lightly, “that 
Dr. Baker didn’t skin you and 
Peewee alive this afternoon.” 

“Heck, no,” Butch replied 
stoutly. “Doc was okay. Quite 
a lecture, of course, but he let 
us off fairly easy.” 

“That's good,” Elly beamed. 























‘You know, I wanted to say 
something to you when I left 
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DOGHOUSE AND TOO cheering up—but you both 
WELL AWARE OF IT looked so sunk sitting there on 


the mourners’ bench that I hon- 

estly didn't dare to speak a word to you.” 
“I hated that part,” Butch confessed. “Sitting there to be 
giggled at, 1 mean. Let's talk about something else, shall we?’ 
“Butch, you're terrible,’ Elly scolded. “I mean, boys are 
so silly and self-conscious. I'd have giggled right back. How- 
ever, to change the subject, I don’t know when I've liked older 
people as much as I did the Westlakes. Especially the Major. 
With that limp and that stiff, straight back and that simply 
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adorable English accent; he’s just absolutely out of this world.” 

“He's super,” Butch agreed. “Remember when he called me 
back, just as you and I were starting out? Know what he 
wanted ?” 

“No, what ?”’ Elly asked. 

“He said—you know how he talks— ‘I don’t know what 
the custom is over here, my boy, but back home it’s quite the 
thing to tip a chap on the eve of the hols.’ And he Hone a 
dollar bill into my coat pocket.” 

“No!” Elly breathed. “The old angel!” 

“TI felt funny, taking it,” Butch grinned. “But I was glad 
he insisted, because it'll come in mighty handy in case—.” He 
paused abruptly. ‘Well, just in case.” 

How true that statement was, Butch discovered the follow- 
ing morning. 

He rose and breakfasted betimes, anxious to get down 
to M Street and bring the picture home without further ado. 
Few shoppers had appeared as yet on the quiet old business 
street high above the muddy Potomac, but the stores were 
open. The wizened little proprietor of the one Butch planned 
first to visit was arranging trays of rings and bracelets in his 
tinsel-decorated window. A. Meisner, Jeweler was lettered in 
crumbling gilt on the glass; a small card in the corner an- 
nounced, Old Gold and Jewelry Bought. Highest Prices Paid. 
Butch opened the door and went in. 

Mr. Meisner backed down cautiously from the window- 
— ledge, looked at Butch over the top of his glasses, 
and wiped his hands on the brief work apron he wore. 

“Well, young man,” he piped, “what can I do for you?” 

Butch fished in his windbreaker pocket and held out the 
stickpin. “I thought I'd like to sell this,” he said. ““What can 
you give me for it?” 

“Hmm,” said Mr. Meisner. He took the pin, turned it over 
and over, then put a black-mounted magnifying glass in his 
right eye and studied the ornate lion's head, all without another 
word. Then he walked to the back of the store, set a tiny pair of 
scales up on the counter, and weighed the pin. Even that was 
not enough. A block of some hard, bluish stone like slate was 
required, it seemed, for further testing. Mr. 
Meisner rubbed the ornamental head of the 
nin on the stone, then poured a drop of 
liquid from a bottle on the mark the gold 
had made. After that he studied the scratch 
-or a second or two. 

“Hmm,” he said again. “The stone’s no 
good to me, you know. Aquamarine—not 


big——no style.” 
“All right,” Butch agreed, wishing he had 
wm never come into the place. “What's the 
gold worth?” 
.. "I'd say- Mr. Meisner hesitated. 


“Well, let's see! The gold’s solid fourteen 
karat, what there is of it, but the pin’s 
hollow, just raised work. I'll give you z 
he smiled benevolently——"’ a dollar and a 
half.” 

Butch gasped. “Is that all?” 

“It’s very old and thin, young man. But I'll do this much— 
I'll allow you fifty cents more for the stone. Take it or leave it. 
You won't get any more any place else, I can tell you.” 

Two dollars, plus the one from Major Westlake, added up 
only to three I'd better think about it,” Butch mumbled 
miserably. 

Mr. Meisner's shoulders rose to his ears. ‘Suit yourself, boy,” 
he said sourly. 

Butch turned and walked out the door. But hardly had its 
little bell tinkled behind him before he was back again. “I'll 
sell the pin, Mr. Meisner,” he said. 

“All right, all right,” the old fellow snapped. “I offered you 
a dollar-fifty, didn’t 1?” (Continued on page 26) 
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A distinguished naturalist, na- 
ture photographer, lecturer, and 
author writes about his boyhood 
in the Indiana sand-dune country 


OONS are calling on 
L the lonely Adiron- 
dacks lake where I 
am spending my _late- 
summer vacation. At 
night, I can hear the cry 
of the great horned owl. 
Swallows—cliff and tree 
—have moved down from 
the north at the start of 
their long migration. Each 
evening, in a cabin backed 
by dark forests that go up 
and up to the very top of 
a mountain, I light the 
kerosene lamp which now 
sends its yellow glow over 
the pages on which | 
write. The smell of this 
“coal-oil’” lamp fills the 
room. It is an odor fa- 
miliar in other years. It 
brings vividly to mind 
boyhood days on Lone 
Oak Farm. 

The first thing I re- 
member in connection with this liomestead of my grandparents 
is a pink marshmallow fish. The pink fish was dangling just out 
of reach on the green bough of a Christmas tree. I was about 
four years old at the time. With my mother, I had traveled by 
train the seventy miles from my home in Joliet, Illinois, to the 
little station of Furnessville, in the sand-dune country of north- 
ern Indiana. Bundled up in a great fur coat until he resembled 
a grizzly bear, my grandfather had met us at the station. Be- 
hind horses that sent out silvery clouds of steam as they snorted, 
and that jingled their sleighbells as they ran, we rode in a bob- 
sled through drifts to the warm, lighted farmhouse. That is the 
first Christmas that I can remember. And the fish dangling from 
the Christmas tree is my initial recollection of Lone Oak Farm. 

In succeeding years, innumerable other memories were added. 
During every vacation from school, until I was fifteen, I roamed 
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THE GIANT LONE OAK, WHICH GAVE THI 


FARM ITS NAME 


By EDWIN WAY TEALE, author of “Dune Boy’ 


Illustrations by EDWARD SHENTON 


the ninety-odd acres of swamps and woods and open fields that 
made up that dune-country homestead. There I played Indian 
and trapper and explorer. There I established an elaborate 
private “museum” under an old wagon shed. I took my first 
photographs of wildlife there and wrote my first stories of 
creatures of the countryside. It was there that I had my earliest 
schooling in the ways of birds and animals, reptiles, plants, and 
insects. It was at Lone Oak Farm that I first experienced the fun 
and adventure of being a naturalist. 

More than half a century before that time, two white oxen, 
plodding along in the midst of a slowly moving cloud of dust, 
had followed the winding course of a sand road a mile and a 
half from the southern shore of Lake Michigan. Behind the oxen 
rolled a heavy lumber wagon. It carried two persons and high- 
piled household goods. The animals turned down a side-track, 
passed under a giant oak tree, and came to a stop beside a low 
farmhouse which had been built on a knoll that overlooked a 
wide expanse of sand hills, swamplands, and woods. It was thus, 
riding as pioneers in the wagon behind the oxen, that my grand- 
parents came to Lone Oak. 

There were wolves and deer and lynxes and even a few In- 
dians in the region in those days. Sometimes, when my grand- 
father went to the lower pasture at dawn to bring home the cows 
for milking, he found as many as twenty wild deer feeding with 
the cattle. I never tired of hearing Gramp and Gram, as I called 
my grandparents, tell of those early days. All that remained in 
my time, as links with that glorious past, were the single tower- 
ing oak tree, which gave the homestead its name, and the stone 
relics of ‘The Island.” 

The Island was a sandy ridge which rose above the green of a 
swampy stretch to the south of the farmhouse. According to 
legend, it had been the-scene of an Indian battle. At any rate, 
the sand of its open spaces was fairly studded with arrowheads. 
Day after day, by wriggling my bare toes in the hot sand, I used 
to unearth these pieces of flint along with the larger forms of 
spearheads and tomahawk heads. At one time, I had a collec- 
tion of more than a hundred of these relics of the red man. 

They formed the starting point for my wagon-shed museum. 
During one summer, when the cultivators and mowing machines 
all were out in the fields, the Lone Oak wagon shed was virtually 
empty. This long, low structure was roofed with tar paper and 
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GRAM 
THIS WAS THE BEST PART OF THE ENTIRE DAY. 
Below: IT WAS FUN TO DRESS UP AS AN INDIAN 
AND PLAY HUNTER AND TRAPPER AMONG THE DUNES 


READ ALOUD ON SUMMER EVENINGS-—AND 


supported by sassafras poles. It 
formed the northern boundary of 
the barnyard. Cows and horses wan- 
dered about among my exhibits un- 
til I nailed up two-by-fours across 
the front of the shed to keep them 
out. Inside the building, I fastened 
empty cracker boxes to the walls, 
propped up boards for shelves, and 
drove in spikes to support the ob- 
jects of natural-history interest which 
I collected. 

These included curiously formed 
roots, fish skeletons picked up on 
the Lake Michigan beach, pressed 
leaves and sections of bark, birds’ 
nests—ranging from the minute cup 
of the ruby-throated humming bird to the stick-platform nest of 
the crow—, innumerable rocks, bird feathers, moths and butter- 
flies and grasshoppers, ferns, cow-horns, and a series of draw- 
ings of animal tracks. Along one end of the wagon shed hung a 
row of discarded snakeskins which I had acquired in a sandy 
waste of weeds and burrs beyond our northern woods. So nu- 
merous were the garter snakes, black snakes, and blue racers in 
this tract that I thought of it as the Field of the Serpents. 
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One day, when I was prowling about a far cor- 
ner of this stretch of wasteland in search of more 
skins, I came upon the prize exhibit of my mu- 
seum. It was the bleached bones of a half-buried 
cow. For days thereafter I toiled back and forth, 
transporting home the ribs, the head, the femurs 
and even the small tail-bones. On succeeding days, 
I tried to assemble the whitened bones into a 
skeleton. Always, I had a pile left over. Some- 
times I would go down where Gramp’s cows were 
chewing their cuds in the shade of a tree, and 
there I would run my hand along the back and 
down the legs of one of the gentlest of the ani- 
mals, seeking to discover how her internal frame- 
work was fitted together. But I never did. Finally, 
I placed the bones in rows on the dirt floor of the 
wagon shed and put the weathered skull at the 
center, in .the place of honor. Overhead, I 


Left: LONE OAK FARM IN THE DEPTHS OF WIN- 
TER. Below: GRAMP AND THE BOY WATCH A 
SANDHILL CRANE TAKE FLIGHT IN THE DUNES 
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tacked a sign. Printed on the top of 
a strawberry crate, it read: “Bovine 
Skeleton.” 

During a later summer I began to 
wish I could record in real pictures 
all the fascinating wildlife activity 
that occurred on all sides of me at 
Lone Oak. An uncle of mine had 
given me an odd predecessor of the 
modern miniature camera. It was 
the same size and shape as a watch 
and it had been exhibited, in 1893, 
at the Chicago World’s Fair. No 
film was made to fit it. Neverthe- 
less, I used to walk about with this 
tiny camera in my hand, snapping 
the shutter and pretending I was 
recording on film action pictures of scudding hawks and 
swallows, of long V's of wild geese, of blue racers, and of cotton- 
tail rabbits. But the thrill of this soon wore off. 

Among the pages of a Sears, Roebuck catalog, about that time, 
I discovered a complete photographic kit—including a box cam- 
era, a roll of film, a developing and printing set—all for three 
dollars and seventy-five cents. I set my heart on obtaining this 
camera and recording real pictures of the creatures of the coun- 
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tryside. There was, however, one stumbling block. I didn’t have 
three dollars and seventy-five cents. 

The strawberry season was then at its height and my grand- 
father was paying a cent and a half a quart for picking the ber- 
ries. I sat down under the old oak tree and figured up how many 
quarts, and how many strawberries, I would have to pick to earn 
the required amount. I found the total was two hundred and 
fifty quarts and—at eighty berries to the quart—approximately 
twenty thousand strawberries! I could see myself bending over 
and picking a berry from the vines—and then doing it again and 
again, twenty thousand times! It wore me out just thinking 
about it. 

However, as that was the only road to the camera, I set to 
work. Quart by quart, I filled the wooden cases. Although the 
task seemed never to end, there did come a day when the trio of 
bills and the trio of quarters were mine. I sent away a money- 
order and waited impatiently for the camera to come. While I 
waited, I wandered about the woods and meadows and swamp 
and orchard, spotting birds’ nests, woodchuck burrows, and rab- 
bit forms. These would provide the subjects for my initial na- 
ture photographs. I even trained one cottontail to let me come 
within a few feet of its form. There I would lift an imaginary 
camera and snap an imaginary shutter just to accustom it to the 
sensation of having its picture taken. 

On the morning the rural mail-carrier left the camera-kit in 
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THE WAGON-SHED MUSEUM. EVERYTHING FROM TWIST- 
ED ROOTS TO THE SKELETON OF A COW WAS EXHIB- 
ITED THERE, Below: THE BOY HAD PICKED TWO HUN- 
DRED AND FIFTY QUARTS OF STRAWBERRIES TO 
EARN HIS FIRST CAMERA. HIS FIRST PICTURE WAS 
A SNAP OF A RABBIT AMONG THE GRASS TANGLES. 


Right: THE DESERTED BEACH WAS A TREASURE- 
HOUSE OF SPECIMENS FOR THE NATURE MUSEUM 
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our box, I raced for the lower cherry orchard on the edge of 
which this wild rabbit had its form. The young cottontail was 
there. As I edged forward, it cocked its long ears in my direc- 
tion and watched me attentively. When only six feet away, I 
aimed the black box in its direction, s ninted into the glass of 
the rectangular view-finder, and pressed down the shutter-lever. 
At the metallic click, the cottontail bolted. But as I wound the 
film to ‘No. 2,” I felt sure I had obtained its picture. And I 
had. This first of my more than twenty thousand nature photo- 
graphs is still in my possession. It shows the rabbit—a little 
fuzzy but a rabbit nonetheless—crouching, with ears cocked, 
among the grass-tangles. 

The black box of Lone Oak started me on the trail which has 
brought years of adventure as a nature photographer. Small 
pocket notebooks at Lone Oak also started me along a different 
road, that of the nature writer. 

When I was about eight years old I began jotting down, in 
such notebooks, descriptions of scenes and records of what I 
saw the birds and animals and insects doing. One of these 
worn and smudged notebooks—a notebook I carried about the 
farm for half a summer when I was nine—records such observa- 
tions as these: ““Today, I saw a baby chick on its mother’s back, 
and the mother was walking around, too.” “When I was lit- 
tle, a friend and I found a bullfrog that wouldn't fit into a 

uart pail.”” “Over Gunder’s hill, the sunset is so red the rim of 
the hilltop looks like a prairie fire is burning behind it.” “Chips 
fly as far as nine paces on the tree when flickers are burrowing 
a hole.” 

In another of these notebooks, there is set down the curious 
adventure of a fly. About nine o'clock one morning, I saw this 
housefly descend into the top of an old-fashioned lamp chimney. 
The insect explored the inside of the glass until it entered the 
outward-bulging portion. Here, it began circling around and 
around. At noon, I noticed it still was buzzing about in circles. 
Darkness, that night, found it a prisoner in its transparent cell, 
bumping along below the narrow neck of the open chimney. The 
next morning, it was stil! there. How long it would have re- 
mained within this curious cell-with-an-open-door, I do not 
know. I took pity on it. Carrying the chimney outdoors, I let 
the insect go. 

Lamp chimneys were an important part of the household 
equipment at Lone Oak. Before evening came, my grandmother 
would carefully clean the glass and then, after the supper dishes 
had been cleared away and washed, we all would settle ourselves 
for the treat of the day. I would (Continued on page 30) 


The pictures on these pages by Edward Shenton are 
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y yw history of America is filled with 
the trampling of horses’ hoofs. 
Among the most exciting episodes are 
those in which important messages 
have been carried by men and horses. 
Such was the ride of Paul Revere 
when, on the deacon’s horse, he warned 
the minutemen of Massachusetts that 
“the British would march’; such was 
the ride of Jack Jouett who mounted 
the “swiftest nag in Albermarle’ to 
carry word that Tarleton and his troops 
hoped to capture Thomas Jefferson, au- 
thor of the Declaration of Independ- 


ALL THE TRUMPETS SOUNDED 


The true story of a heroic 
man and horse in the days 
of Indian massacres —and 
their great vide in a blizzard, 
pursued by savages, to bring 
help to a besieged garrison 


By CATHERINE CATE COBLENTZ 





and massacred to the last man. Things 
were desperate at the fort. And when 
one soldier after another had refused 
to attempt the almost hopeless ride 
through a great snowstorm to Crazy 
Horse Station, a hundred and ninety 
miles away, to seek aid, a man who 
was not even an American volunteered 
to go. This was John Phillips, known 
as Portugee Phillips from the fact that 
he had been born on the Portuguese 
island of Fayal in the Azores. He was 
nineteen and a workman at the fort. 
This is the story of that ride, told as 

















it must have seemed to the Colonel's horse which Phillips rode. 

The terrible journey did not end at Crazy Horse Station, for 
the telegraph wire (which would have carried Fort Phil Kearny’s 
call for help to Fort Laramie) was down, it was feared, under 
the weight of the snow. Forty miles farther the exhausted man 
and horse must travel to reach Fort Laramie—and reach it they 
did, on Christmas night. Portugee Phillips fell, unconscious, 
through the doorway of the dance hall at the Fort, and 
the horse that had carried him sank, dead, into the 
snow. He had given the “‘last full measure of 
devotion.” But the message had been 
carried and Fort Phil Kearny was saved. 


ence, and as many other members of the Virgina Assembly as 
possible; and after the discovery of gold in the West, when 
white men had encroached on Indian lands in Wyoming, there 
was another epic ride, the ride of Portugee Phillips on the fine 
horse belonging to the Colonel at Fort Phil Kearny—a ride to 
bring help to the fort which was besieged by Indians. 












Fort Phil Kearny was the advance post 
set in Indian territory—and the red men, 
resenting and fearing the coming of the 
whites, determined to wipe out the post 
completely. On December 21, 1866, half 
the soldiers at the fort, under Captain 
Fetterman, were lured forth by the In- 
dians, far beyond the point of safety, 


Illustrated by 
ORSON LOWELL 
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NEAR FORT CASPAR THE INDIANS CAUGHT UP. 
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HE Colonel's horse waited. Ever since Portugee Phillips had 

come in, toward the end of that terrible December day, and 
had thrown his arms about the horse's neck, hiding his own face, 
the horse had been waiting. The creature knew from the way 
the man carried his shoulders when he left the stable that he had 
come to a decision. And by the manner in which the man had 
turned to give one last measuring look at the horse, the Colonel's 
mount understood that he himself was included in that decision, 
whatever it might be. 

He whinnied gently, as much as to say that whatever the man 
undertook he would be willing to share in—to the last ounce of 
his strength if necessary. He had never felt that way toward the 
Colonel, but there was a special bond between him and the young 
man-of-all-work at Fort Phil Kearny. 

The horse had heard and seen many tragic happenings that 
day, and he sensed that, in more ways than one, it was the darkest 
day of the year for the little fort on the Powder River, huddled 
in the very shadow of the Big Horn Mountains. 

Tragedy had struck early that morning, when the sentry's 
bugle had cut the winter air with the warning that the water 
train, which had gone forth as usual from the fort, was being 
ittacked by Indians. The horse had pulled at his halter rope 
when he heard the soldiers backing out the other horses on either 
side, and had heard the men crying, “Sioux!” and “Cheyenne!” 
But no one came for the Colonel's mount, though he recognized 
his owner's voice warning Captain Fetterman not to pursue the 
Indians beyond the nearest butte. Then he heard the tramp of 
infantrymen going through the gate, the jangling spurs of the 
cavalry under Fetterman. 

After they were gone, there was a sense of impending horror 
left in the fort. The horse felt it, even before the dismayed word 
sped from mouth to mouth, ‘Captain Fetterman has disobeyed 
the Colonel's orders! He has gone beyond the butte! They will 
surely be destroyed!” 

The second rescue group went out then, and the Colonel’s 
mount was with them. The Indians fled, helter skelter, but they 
left behind them the dead and dying of Fetterman’s group. The 
horse heard the screams of men and of horses, the distant taunt- 
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ARROWS SANG PAST HIS EARS 


ing of the Indian attackers. Half the men at Fort Phil Kearny 
had been massacred in less than half an hour. 

When he had been returned to his stall, the horse had shiv- 
ered restlessly until Portugee Phillips came to him. He could 
not know that the red men had good reason to dispute the placing 
of a fort in their territory. He could not know, either, how the 
Government at Washington, seeing on the map that the quickest 
way to the gold fields lay here—had given orders to hold the 
fort at any price. The soldiers at the outpost must carry out 
Washington's orders, though after the massacre of Fetterman 
and his troops, there were not much more than a hundred men 
left at the fort and these included all the prisoners from the 
guardhouse and the teamsters as well. The horse heard a soldier 
say that if the Indians had followed up their morning's work, 
they could have taken the fort easily. But the cold had increased 
and a heavy storm had begun. Sioux and Cheyenne, it seemed, 
preferred to wait for better weather. 

One can hear sounds more easily in a snowstorm. The 
Colonel's horse kept his ears bent forward listening, not for the 
Indians, not for the Colonel, but for the tread of Portugee 
Phillips. 

He heard a passing sentry say, “The snow is drifting so high 
the redskins will be able to ride straight over the piled drifts and 
into the fort. See, the walls won't mean a thing!’ Soon he 
heard the sound of shovels, biting at the drifts. 


T WAS almost midnight when Portugee Phillips returned to the 

stable. The horse bent his nose for a moment to the man’s 
hand. Then he allowed himself to be backed from the stall and 
stood still while every bit of leather, every buckle of bridle and 
saddle were tested. 

Then the Colonel entered the stable, and the horse heard the 
crackle of papers in his hands. He heard the Colonel speaking, 
not in the quick, almost superior tone he generally used to Portu- 
gee Phillips and the other workmen at the fort, but almost hum- 
bly. 

“If you can get these through—if you can get to Crazy Horse 
Station and telegraph to Fort Laramie, the fort here may be 
saved. If not—well, we have already gathered the women in the 
Powder House. If the worst happens, the sentry has orders to 
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light the fuse.” The Colonel cleared his throat. “You are a 
brave man, Phillips. Everyone says what you are attempting is 
impossible.”’ 

“We'll make it,”’ said Portugee Phillips, his foot in the stirrup. 

“God speed,” said the Colonel. 

By the water gate, soldiers were turning the keys in the pad- 
locks, pulling back the bars, and pushing at the gate until the 
snow yielded. A space of about three feet linked Fort Phil 
Kearny with the world outside, the world of space and of In- 
dians, of piling snow and bitter cold. Yet help was there—nearly 
two hundred miles away. Help at Crazy Horse Station, con- 
nected by a single telegraph wire with Fort Laramie, forty miles 
beyond. The troops at Laramie were better armed, it was hoped, 
than those at Kearny had been. And there were more of them. 

Outside the gate the horse fumbled for the trail, but the reins 
were pulling hard. He was being turned from the trail, urged 
into the whirling snow, into the soft piles of dangerous white- 
ness. And Portugee Phillips's lips were at his ear. 

“Off,” he was saying. “Off! We must chance it!” 

The Colonel's mount did not understand all the words, but he 
knew by the tone that the man meant the pulling reins were right. 
So he gave instant obedience. His heart swelled in response to 
the whisper. He would do anything to serve this man, anything. 

They were much alike—the horse and the rider—although 
perhaps they did not yet realize how much alike they were. One 
of them would understand this fully 
at the journey’s ending. 

Now in the dark, along the wind- 
swept edges of ravines and through 
snow-drifted canyons, the pair moved 7 


southward. It was bitter cold, but the fi ’ 
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horse’s heart was warm with pleasure 
because his rider left to him the deli- 
cate choosing of his steps. He ap- 
preciated the man’s trust. 
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Through the night and the darkness they moved, with no 
sound, until dawn. It was colder than ever then, and the horse 
was thankful when he felt the man’s hand on the rein, urging a 
turn toward a sheltering rock in a canyon. 

When the horse stood still, he realized how numbed he was. 
It was as though his blood had turned to ice. But the man was at 
his side almost at once, was rubbing him briskly with his fur- 
covered hands, until finally the Colonel's mount could feel new 
life returning. He ate some oats from the man’s cupped hands. 
Afterward he allowed himself to be backed against the canyon 
wall, and at a word, lay down. The man curled himself against 
the horse, spreading his buffalo cloak like a tent over them both 

A mass of snow slid down from the rock above them, settled 
slowly and locked them, as it were, within a thick-walled stable. 
After a time there was warmth, warmth and comparative com- 
fort. All that day the pair slept. 

But when night came, Portugee Phillips was on his feet, and 
the horse stood up almost eagerly. In the dark the two took 
their way southward again. 

“Crazy Horse Station,” the man kept whispering, ‘Crazy 
Horse Station. Their telegraph wire will carry our message the 
rest of the way.” 

The horse flicked his ear. They must go on—that he knew 
even without the rider's whispers. Though why the man con- 
tinued every now and then to whisper the horse did not know. 
“One hundred and nineteen men at Kearny. Counting the cook. 
And the Indians number thousands.” 

And again, ‘“The Colonel must have two companies of cavalry, 
well armed, or four companies of infantry—at once. If I lose the 
paper, I must not forget. And repeating rifles. Or, if more can- 
not be spared, a single company can save the line. A single com- 
pany and plenty of powder.’’ A sob choked in Portugee Phillips's 
throat. “Only twenty rounds a man there now,” he muttered. 
And then only the wind whispered, the snow 
swirled. 

Next the cries began, cries of owl and wolf. 
Neither the man nor the horse were fooled. 
These were Indian cries. Indians were daring 
the lessening storm, were out seeking to pre- 
vent word from going south, seeking the rider 
on whose trail they had stumbled before the 
snow had quite hidden it. 

When pa came, the pair were able to take 
only brief rest. They stopped occasionally when 
the bushes or the rocks could form a screen. 
Once the man drew his breath sharply, and the 
horse understood the reason. High above them 
on a ridge, through the blurring snow he could 
make out the forms of three Indians on horse- 
back. Neither the Colonel’s mount nor Portugee 
Phillips moved a muscle then. They were as 
lifeless, it seemed, as the snow-piled rocks, the 
dead trees. 

After a time the Indians went away. 

Then the pair went on. 

The snow was still falling. And Crazy Horse 
Station was far to the south 

On. On. On. 

The horse had almost ceased to realize when 
he was sleeping and when he was awake. He 
seemed always to be moving. Day and night 
blended. It made little difference. A handful 
of oats, one of his master’s hard biscuits, a 
mouthful of snow, and that pleading whisper in 
his ear, “Hurry, hurry, hurry!” 

But he could not hurry. His feet had devel- 
oped a sense of their own, they seemed to be 
separate and apart from him. The Colonel's 
mount would have found it impossible to turn 
about, for his feet (Continued on page 35) 
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VY By HAZEL RAWSON CADES 


Good Looks Editor, Woman's Home Companion 


If a too oily skin is 
one of your troubles, 
vead what this expert 
has to say about it 
easy to take for grant- 


@ ed. It's only when a dark 


cloud appears on the hori- 
zon that we think of our umbrellas and 
galoshes. In the same way, it usually 
takes a small spot of trouble to make 
us think about taking care of our faces. 

Some seasons of the year are just 
naturally stormy and some ages may 
have more complexion difficulties than 
others. Babies’ skins are usually what 
we call normal, which just means that 
they are fresh and dewy, not too dry 
and not too oily. Older people's skins 
often. are overdry because, with the 
years, the oil glands become less active. 
In the teens, however, all the glands of 
the body are working hard at the busi- 
ness of growing up and sometimes this 
results in an oily skin condition, which 
is a bother unless you know what to do 
about it. 

Soap and water are a girl's best 
friends at this time. The face should 
be scrubbed thoroughly twice a day 
with plenty of warm water and soap 
well lathered and rinsed off with cold 
water. 

All-over-the-body cleanliness is also 
very important; and it’s wise to sham- 
poo the hair frequently since infection 
sometimes spreads from scalp to face. 

If the surplus oil is washed off in 
this way and the skin kept clean and 
active, there is less danger that black- 
heads and pimples will develop. Black- 
heads come from a clogging and har- 
dening of oil in the little pores through 
which the oil is secreted. In an active, 
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clean skin they have less opportunity to form. If they do appear, 
don't try to force them out with your fingertips; bruising or in- 
fection may result. The same advice holds for an occasional 
pimple. Touch it with alcohol and let it alone. 

There are mild antiseptic liquid preparations that may be 
worn on an oily skin to take down shine. Though it shows too 
much to use in the daytime, when you go to bed at night you 
may apply calamine lotion, which is mildly antiseptic and drying. 
I suggest that while the oily condition lasts you do not use oils, 
or oily creams, on your skin. 

If I were you, I'd go in strongly for that fresh scrubbed look, 
and keep make-up down to a minimum till the oily condition is 
corrected. Lipstick is all right to use—and when you want to 
look especially nice for a party—cake make-up that you put on 
with a wet sponge. But remember that first rule of successful 
make-up and be sure to clean your face thoroughly before you 
go to bed, no matter how sleepy you are! 

Always keep in mind that this teen-age oily-skin condition 
is ordinarily a temporary one. Don't let it get you down. Lots 
of girls and boys have it and get rid of it. It may take a little 
time, but don’t be discouraged if you don't see results im- 
mediately. If you are faithful to the simple routine I've outlined, 
there should be clear skies ahead. 

In case the condition does not show signs of improvement 
after a while to this soap-and-water program, you might talk to 
your doctor, or consult a dermatologist (a physician specializing 
in the skin). They will probably tell you, as I do, that you can 
do quite a lot to help along the good work. 

The health rules that Girl Scouts consider so important are 
especially necessary for you. Be sure to get enough sleep and a 
good quota of exercise in the open air. Stay out in the sun- 
shine as much as possible. Eat sensibly, three good well bal 
anced meals. Don't skimp on your vegetables and fruit and 
milk, but do try to be strong-minded about gravies and fried 
foods and rich desserts and between-meal sweets. Drink at least 
eight glasses of water each day and be terribly careful about your 
elimination; your body must be kept clean inside as well as out. 

Some people may tell you that this oily-skin condition is just 
one of the necessary evils that you will ‘grow out of.” My 
answer to this is that you will grow out of it faster if you give 
a little shove to the good work. You (Continued on page 29) 
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Schmuck,”” I should have thought the rider nearing us was 

a squatter farmer on his way to an early market train, for I 
had passed others like him on my walks with Elly. He had evi- 
dently come some distance, for his horse, now directly in our 
line of vision, was breathing heavily, its head hanging low with 
weariness. 

As the rider came within hand's touch of the tree behind 
which Minnie and I were crouching, I flattened myself against 
the rough trunk, actually more panic-stricken than I had been at 
any time in all that dreadful night. Suppose some glimmer of 
starlight should betray us, or the wind flutter a fold of my dress 
to catch his eye! But, no. The lonely figure went on steadily 
past us, and I waited until he was some hundred yards farther 
along on the road leading to the Hollow before I even dared to 
whisper, “We'll have to hurry now, Minnie, for sure!" 

“If he'd a seen us!’ Minnie gasped, as we started on past the 
Fairfield orchards. “Oh, he’s an awful man! Even my father’s 
scared of him. I hope he don't git Terence.” 

“It’s up to us to save him,” I said. “Look, here's the hay- 
field—we' re almost at the farm.”’ 

With a final burst of speed, we turned at last into the cedar- 
bordered lane leading to the old stone house. Expecting to see 
its marrow windows blankly dark, it was a 
shock to find them all agleam with light, and 
to hear the voice of Dr. Meadows shouting, 
“She's here, Elly! It’s Martha, all right. And 
blest if she hasn't got Minnie with her!" 

Then the doctor came running down the 
driveway to meet us. “Where in the world 
have you been ?”’ he demanded, shaking my arm. 
“What's happened to Terry? Where is he?” 

“Terry's in the cave in the Hollow!” I 
panted, breathless. ‘He's safe—so far—but he 
sent us back to tell you that it’s sAzs morning 
before four! They're leaving a whole day 
sooner than von Mechlin told you. You'll 
have to get the troopers—the Hollow entrance 
—this morning—now!"’ My voice and knees 
gave out simultaneously. “Oh,’’ I whimpered, 
“T hope it’s not too late.” 

“Lean on me, Miss Martha,” Dr. Meadows 
said gently, “and take a few deep breaths. 
That's right! Now, give me that message 
again.” I obeyed, more coherently this time, 
and he said briskly, “I see. Von Mechlin 
double-crossed me. Somehow Terry suspected 
it and forced his way into the cave to make 
sure. All right, my dear, there's time enough. 
It isn't three yet. Here's Larsen to help you 


L: MINNIE had not whispered the dread name, ‘Heinrich 


By RUTH GILBERT COCHRAN 


Don’t you wish you could have 
been in the Fairfield kitchen 


when Martha told of her adven- 
tures—and Terry cieared up all 


the mysteries of Judge’s Hollow! 


into the house. Elly will get you warm and comfortable while 
I do some telephoning, and then you can tell me the whole 
story. 

With Larsen practically carrying me the rest of the way, I was 
soon established in a kitchen rocker and was being fussed over 
by Elly and Frieda. They tucked an old patchwork quilt around 
me, pulled off my shoes and made me prop my feet on the 
grating below the oven, and poured out a cup of steaming coffee 
for me. And maybe that didn’t taste wonderful! But all the 
time I was drinking it, I couldn't help thinking of Terry in the 
cave with Schmuck—and maybe Rideau—and goodness knew 
how many Germans. 

As I finished my coffee, Dr. Meadows came in from the 
dining room. “Everything's under control,’ he said, “thanks 
to this brave young lady. A squad of troopers will be here in 
ten minutes, and another will be posted just south of the 
Hollow bridge. I can give them their final instructions when 
[ know how things are in the cave. You say Minnie—by the 
way, where 7s Minnie ? 

We all looked blankly around the big kitchen and at one 
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Martha Bristow, sixteen, visiting relatives, the Fairfields—an 
elderly father and middle-aged daughter—in their ancient house 
on Lake Champlain, finds herself in the center of a mystery. 
This involves a sinister ravine, Judge's Hollow, from which 
issue unexplained sounds; the concealed entrance to a tunnel in 
the Fairfield cellar, presumably leading to a point on the lake- 
shore from which runaway slaves were once spirited into 
Canada; a field containing a valuable gravel pit; an F.B.1. 
man, Dr. Meadows, and his young assistant, Terence McGovern; 
Rideau, villainous French Canadian, and his weak-minded 
daughter, Minnie, Miss Elly Fairfield’s maid; Larsen, the Fair- 
field farmhand ; his fiancée, Frieda Hansen, owner of the field; 
and her brother-in-law, Claude Hopkins, a minor poet of whom 
Larsen is unfoundedly jealous. 

Claude Hopkins tries to buy Frieda’s field for two hundred 
dollars, concealing the existence of the gravel pit and an offer 
of five thousand dollars; and when he disappears, leaving his 
parked car with trampled, bloodstained snow around it, State 
troopers suspect Larsen, who has gone out with his rifle in a huff 
“to shoot squirrels” after seeing Claude in conversation with 


another. No Minnie! And no one could even recall whether 
she had come into the house or not. 

I wailed, ‘Terry told me not to let her out of my sight!” 

“Run out to the road, Larsen, and see if you can find her,” 
the doctor ordered; but as the order was obeyed. he added. 
“Not that I expect he will. The chances are she’s gone back to 
the cave. Pity,” he grunted. “But never mind. Let's have all 
you can tell us, Miss Martha, and fast.” 

To the a. of gasps of amazement and horror 
from Frieda and Elly, I sketched as. rapidly as 1 could my 
journey with Minnie through the tunnel, our finding of Terence, 
and the struggle that resulted in von Mechlin’s capture. 

“When I left,’ I concluded, “the German was lying on the 
bench, bound and gagged, and 
his gun was in Terry's possession. 
Terry said he'd trust to luck if 
Heinrich Schmuck got there be- 
fore you did, Dr. Meadows—but 
Schmuck 7s there this very min- 
ute! He passed us on the road. 
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Frieda. A note is found in Claude's car, "Keep away from Frieda 
Hansen's field if you value your life.” 

Minnie is terrified into leaving the Fairfields by her father, 
but through her efforts the entrance to the tunnel is unearthed ; 
before it can be explored Terr) also disappears, following a 
hunch which he believes will unravel the mystery. Martha 
learns from Minnie that he is a prisoner in one of the caves 
where Rideau is hiding escaped German prisoners from Canada. 

The girls go to the outside cave through the tunnel, finding 
Terry bound and gagged. They free him, but hide when Rideau 
and a German, von Mechlin, enter the cave. From their talk, 
the eavesdroppers learn that the German prisoners are to escape 
in trucks at four o'clock that morning; that the brains of the 
scheme is Heinrich Schmuck; and that Claude was shot not by 
Larsen but by von Mechlin, because he had discovered the trucks 
hidden in the gravel pit. When Rideau has gone out, Terry 
fights von Mechlin, knocks him unconscious, and binds him to 
the bench. He sends the girls back to tell Dr. Meadows about 
the trucks, but he himself will not leave until Claude, who is 
also held prisone r in the caves, is rescued. 


“And Rideau—where was he?” the doctor asked anxiously. 

“In the tunnel. I’m afraid Minnie has gone back to rescue 
him before the troopers get there!” 

“I shouldn't be surprised,’ Dr. Meadows grunted, and Larsen, 
who had come in quietly while I was talking, spread out his 
big hands in an eloquent gesture which indicated that he had 
found no sign of Minnie. There was no time for further com- 
ment, for a motor horn sounded twice from the road and Dr. 
Meadows jumped to his feet. 

“I'm off,” he said, hauling on coat and gloves. Then he 
turned to me, smiling. ‘Don't worry,” he comforted me. ‘Terry 
can take care of himself—and with any luck we'll have the 
whole gang in our hands before you are thoroughly thawed out. 
So long, folks! Thanks again, Miss Mar- 
tha.” And he was gone. 

Uncle Simm, rampant in_ his wheeled 
chair, was snorting at me, “So it was Min- 
nie who threw that gravel at your window ? 
Oh, I heard you creepin’ down the stairs 
and felt the draught when you opened the 
door. I waited a while, wonderin’ what in 
tunket you was up to, 
and then the door opened 
agin and you snuk pet 
my door to the kitchen. 
‘Martha's hungry, likely,’ 
I thought, ‘and she’s 
raidin’ the icebox.’ Well, 
that was all right and I 
sorta dozed off—but I 
was still awake enough 
to have known if you'd 
come out into the dinin’ 
room. When you didn't, 
I called out to you good 
and loud, and when you 
didn’t answer, I banged 
on the ceiling with my 
cane. That brought Elly 
down on the run—and 
then,” he chuckled, ‘‘we 
had ructions around 
here!” 

“I was so fright- 
ened!" Elly broke in. 
“T sent Larsen right over 
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to McGoverns’ for Rob, and when he came over, he said Terry 
was Missing, too.” 

“There were more ructions,” said Uncle Simm dryly. “But 
Frieda showed some sense in the midst of all the carryin’ on. 
She made coffee for all of us. And I say, let's have another cup 
all around while we wait for the next thing to happen.” 

We waited, and how long and how anxiously I watched the 
hands of the old kitchen clock I shall never forget. Once in a 
while the swaying pendulum would lull me into a half-doze 
from which I would start awake with Terry’s engaging Irish 
grin dancing before my eyes. I couldn't bear to have anything 
happen to him. 

Finally Frieda came over to my 
chair. ‘Try to sleep a_ bit,” 
she said. ‘I'll wake you as soon as 
we get word of any kind.” But it 
was Major's sharp inquiring bark 
from the next room that woke me, 
just as the wheezy old clock struck 
the hour of four. 

“Someone is running up the 
drive,” Frieda said eagerly. ‘And 
Major is trying to tell us that it’s 
Terry!” 

I threw the quilt off my shoul- 
ders and was struggling to my feet 
as the kitchen door opened. And 
there stood Terry! 

“Terry!” I cried. “I've never 
been so glad to see anyone in all 
my life! What happened after we 
left? I know Schmuck arrived 
we passed him. What did you do? 
Are you all right?” 

“Hello, everybody,” Terry 
grinned. “Martha, one thing at a 
time, if you please, and everything 
in its proper place.’ I could have 
strangled him in my impatience. 
“You're a good one,” he said 
“What did you let Minnie get 
away for?” 

“Oh, Terry,” I faltered. ‘I 
thought she was with Dr. Mead- 
ows, and he thought she was with 
me. Did she go back to the cave?” 

“T'll say she did,’ Terry flashed. 
“Everything else is in the bag, but 
Minnie and that precious father of 
hers are hiding out in the woods 
somewhere.” 

I must have been the picture of 
dismay, for Terry patted my hand. ‘Cheer up,” he said, “we'll 
get ‘em—Rideau, at any rate. Personally, I'd be glad to see 
Minnie clear of the mess. I owe her a lot—my life, probably. 
I know you people are dying to hear what happened, but be- 
fore I say another word, Frieda, give me some coffee and a 
couple of those sinkers!” 

“Fine talk,” the tall girl said gravely, ‘for a sophomore in 
college. But I know what you mean.” 

Terry gulped a doughnut in two bites, then paced the floor 
with his coffee cup in his hand, to my uncle's exasperation. 

“Boy !"’ Terry kept exclaiming. ‘Boy, oh, boy! What a night!” 

“Set down!’ Uncle Simm snapped finally, ‘‘and tell us what 
ig’ engl 

erry flopped down on the floor at my side. 

“Where's Claude?” I prompted. “I thought you'd bring him 

back with you.” 


“Thanks for reminding me,” Terry said. 


> 


“Frieda, I thought 


you'd like to tell your sister that Claude is being taken to the 
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Plattsburg Hospital. He'll be in good shape to see her any time 
she goes over there. It seems he was fussing around the gravel 
pit in your field the day he disappeared—and quite by accident 
he stumbled on some trucks the Germans had hidden there for 
their getaway. Von Mechlin was on the spot and when Claude 
began to ask questions, he threatened him. Claude ran toward 
his car—and von Mechlin shot him in the leg. He told Doc 
later that he dared not let Claude go—he had seen too much. 
They carried Claude to the cave and the Germans dressed 
his leg very capably. All he needs now is a thorough rest. 
Want to ‘phone Helga that bit of good news?” 

“I do want to, and I will at 
once!” Frieda beamed. 

“Bawl- her out good!’’ Uncle 
Simm called after her, but I 
suspected that Frieda had been 
yearning for just such a chance as 
this to patch up the years-old 
quarrel. And Helga, now that 
Frieda was to be the monied mem- 
ber of the family, would meet her 
sister more than half-way—I felt 
sure of that! I turned my atten- 
tion back to Terry. 

“Their plan,” he was saying, 
“was neat. Heinrich Schmuck is 
the head of a sort of underground 
railroad which has been passing 
German war prisoners from Can- 
ada all the way across this country 
and over the Mexican border. The 
old cave where slaves used to hide 
out was the first stop, after Rideau 
had brought the prisoners down 
the lake from Canada in his boat.” 

“And Rideau’s big order of 
canned goods—and the sheep he 
and the German stole from Hi 
Nason—I suppose they were used 
to feed the men while they were 
held in the cave,’ I burst out. 

“What'd I tell you, Golden- 
hair?” beamed Uncle Simm. 

Elly put in, “What did Claude 
have to do with this gang?” 

“Claude kept hanging around 
Frieda’s field because of his own 
little scheme that Doc told you 
about. Rideau put that note in his 
driving glove to keep him away, 
but our poet never read the mes- 
sage. He went to the gravel pit 
that day to shovel the loose gravel back into the shaft, after 
Bryant's man had made his examination—and, as I told you, he 
stumbled on, the hidden trucks and von Mechlin shot him. Then 
—only a few minutes after they had carried Claude to the cave— 
Martha and I came jingling gayly along in the sleih.”’ 

“Then it was von Mechlin—,” I began and Terry nodded. 

“Yes, he fired at us, hoping to scare us into making a dash 
‘or home and keeping our noses out of his affairs.” 

Uncle Simm's bright black eyes were twinkling as he leaned 
forward. “This here von Mechlin’s as dumb as most Nazis, to 
think he could scare an Irishman and my Goldenhair so easy.” 

Terry iaughed. ‘He sure overplayed his hand that time, sir,” 
he said. ‘After the shooting, he had to run the trucks to a safer 
hiding place, or they would have been discovered when the 
field was searched—it was impossible, of course, to follow 
their tracks, even in the snow, after they reached the highway. 
But the hue and cry over Claude's disappearance made the whole 
thing so risky the gang were forced to make their getaway 
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sooner than they'd planned.” He paused a moment for breath. 

“Whatever made you suspect they'd do that?” I asked. 

“Don’t you remember, Martha,” Terry said, “that we were 
nearly run down by two troopers when we were walking back 
to the house after we found Major yesterday morning? It sud- 
denly flashed into my mind that, as the search for Claude grew 
hotter, the danger of discovery for Schmuck’s precious gang in- 
creased. Rideau isn’t called ‘the old fox’ for nothing, and I had 
a hunch if Doc waited till to-morrow—he was planning to do 
that because of what von Mechlin told him—it would be too 
late.” 

“You don’t mean to tell us that von Mechlin kindly confided 
the day and the hour of the move to Dr. Meadows?’ I de- 
manded incredulously. 

Terry grinned. “'I guess you know by now that Doc is working 
for the F.B.I. for the duration. Well, von Mechlin, posing 
as a German refugee, keeps a roadhouse as a blind down Sara- 
toga way, and Doc has been doing some investigating in that 
neighborhood.” 

Uncle Simm and I cried out together. “Roadhouse!” ‘‘Sara- 
toga!” 

I remembered that Dr. Meadows had boarded the train at 
Saratoga that stormy night when I arrived; and also that it was 
the owner of a Saratoga roadhouse who had wanted to buy 
the Fairfield home. 

Uncle Simm was chuckling. “So when that German offered to 
buy my place, he only wanted to get his hands on the tunnel 
leading from our cellar to this cave in the Hollow ?”’ 

“Right, sir,’ agreed Terry. “And when Minnie came here 
to work, Rideau forced her to let him down cellar so he could 
open up the tunnel.” 

“Of course,” I cried. “I told you it was Rideau who fright- 
ened her that day when she went down for the wine—re- 
member? But what did von Mechlin tell Dr. Meadows?” 

“Meadows had spotted the German refugee in Saratoga as a 
phony,” Terry continued amiably, “so when he finished giving 
Claude’s stuff the once-over at the hotel in Essex and ran into 
von Mechlin going into the bar, he smelled a rat. He led the 
German to believe all the dope about the 
Hollow and Schmuck’s operations was 
known—and von Mechlin, who would 
sell his own grandmother for a copper 
cent, gave Doc the story in the hope of 
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saw only the bound and gagged man on the bench, he thought 
it was I, of course, and burst into the inner room. Just then 
signal knocks sounded on the outside door. I knew it must be 
Schmuck, and when Rideau came running out to let him in, you 
can be sure I kept my finger on the trigger of von Mechlin’s gun. 
Rideau began shouting that von Mechlin was a traitor—that he 
was gone—that someone must have discovered the tunnel be- 
cause the bolt was broken. ‘We got to get out of here,’ he 
shouted. 

“Schmuck ordered him to shut up, and called the prisoners 
to come in from the inner room. In a businesslike way he dis- 
tributed supplies; then he began to herd the Germans toward 
the door. Suddenly—and I can't tell you what a start it gave me 
—there was Minnie. She was holding on to her father’s sleeve 
and talking earnestly—-I suppose she must have come in by the 
tunnel while I was watching Schmuck. The next thing I knew, 
Schmuck had unlocked the door and ordered the prisoners to go 
out to the trucks—and then the troopers came pouring in! 
Was I glad! My knees were cracking by that time. Boy, it was 
a grand fight!" 

“What happened to Rideau and Minnie?’ I asked. 

“I didn't see them,” Terry answered, “but I figure they must 
have made their getaway by the lake entrance.” 

“What about Rob?” Elly questioned anxiously. “Is he all 
right ?”” 

“Right as rain,” Terry assured her. ‘We all drove past here 
half an hour ago—Doc and I in one of the police cars, and the 
prisoners in their own vans. Doc dropped me off at my house 
so that I could tell my mother I was safe and sound, and as soon 
as I had done that I dashed over here. Doc said he'd call me 
when they reached the county jail. He thought he might get 
some word of Rideau's whereabouts.” 

“Poor Minnie!"’ Elly murmured, and even Uncle Simm echoed 
her sigh, though he immediately coughed to hide that sign of 
weakness. We all jumped at the sudden jangle of the telephone 
bell. 

“That must be Doc now!” Terry cried, and strode to the 
‘phone. “Yes, Doc?” we heard him say, and after a long pause, 
“Is that right? . . . Who found him? 
. .. Old Jay? Well T'll be jiggered! 
.. . Yep, maybe it’s best, after all... 
Sure, I'll tell her.” He rang off, and 


getting a lighter sentence for himself. 
He told Doc that the move was to be 
made to-morrow morning—and that if 
Doc would have the cave surrounded 
then, he could bag the lot of them in- 
cluding Schmuck, the ringleader, who 
would be there to take the prisoners 
away. He promised to return to the 
gang, keep mum, and see that plans 
went through on schedule.” 

Terry helped himself to another 
doughnut and Frieda refilled his cup. 
“Doc had let me in on the whole thing,” 
he continued between bites, ‘‘and when 
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Hats with veils and hats without, 
Topped with fur or feather, 
Scarfs and gloves all strewn about, 

Coats in rows together 


Not like hats on shopmen’s shelves, 
These on guest-room beds 

Look uneasy by themselves, 
Seem to miss the heads. 


Coats are limp which should be round— 
Something lacks in these, 
Wraps that have been worn have found 


his face was grave when he came back 
into the kitchen. 

“Well, Rideau’s jig is up,” he said. 
“He's dead.” 

“Dead!” we all gasped 

Terry nodded. ‘Fractured skull. Old 
Jay ‘phoned the news to Doc at the jail. 
It seems Jay had been taking care of 
a sick cow most of the night, and was 
driving home when he saw Minnie sit- 
ting in a daze by the side of the road. 
The poor thing told Jay her father had 
missed his footing, climbing down those 
slippery rocks to where his boat was 
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I had that hunch about the change in Personalities ! 


time, I decided to find out for myself.” 

“Terry,” Elly exclaimed, her soft voice trembling, “how did 
you ever dare go through that tunnel and burst in on those 
Germans ?” 

“I got along fine,” he said soberly, “till Rideau recognized 
me. I don’t know what would have happened then, if Martha 
ind Minnie hadn't been daring enough to come after me.” 

He set his coffee cup on the table. “After the girls left, I 
crouched down in your hiding place, Martha, behind the water 
barrel. Pretty soon Rideau came running back through the 
tunnel. I figured he'd probably discovered the broken bolt. 
He looked around—-for von Mechlin, I suppose—and when he 


tied—-planning to escape to Canada by 
way of the lake, I suppose. He was 
dead when Jay got to him. The old 
man’s bringing Minnie here, Elly. Doc told him to, because 
he thought you might be willing to take care of her for a 
while.” 

“Of course I will,” Elly said warmly. “I'm heart sorry for the 
poor creature.’ She turned to Uncle Simm. “I'll take you back 
to your room now, Father. I don't believe you can stand any 
more ructions to-night.” 

Frieda went off quictly, too, to get Minnic’s old room ready 
for her; and Larsen, who had hung about with shining milk pails, 
departed for the barn. Terry and I, alone in the quiet kitchen, 
exchanged tremulous smiles. (Continued on page 42) 











HRISTMAS customs in Christian lands are 

a rich blending of ancient 

lowed and made beautiful through association 
with the Day of Days. 

To illustrate, let's take a trip through time, 


usages, hal- 


back to an age before Christ was born. Now 
we're in a grove of gnarled old oaks. Men, 
robed in white, are walking through the 


grove in solemn procession. They gather 
round an ancient tree. One of them lifts a 
golden knife, cuts a strange-looking plant 


from a low branch, drops it into a snow-white 
cloth held by reverent hands. 

A puzzling scene if we don’t know that we 
are in ancient Celtic Britain and that the 
robed figures are druids—the 
“medicine men” of those old days 
in the white cloth is mistletoe. 
lieve it works wonders 
so sacred, in fact, that it must never be al- 
lowed to touch the ground. Water, however, 
it may touch, since water drops from heaven. 
We see the mistletoe plunged into fresh, pure 
water, then broken into small bits by the 
priests and distributed to a rejoicing populace. 
The mystical parasite is slow death to the 
tree it grows on, but the priests we are watch 
ing believe it brings good luck to man. 

Our journey through time—in reverse now 


priests or 
The plant 
The druids be- 


think it so magical, 


begins again, and lands us safely in our 
own day. Back in the present, we find that 


Britain has 


mistletoe of ancient 
lingered on in the traditional English yuletide 


the “lucky” 


and has come down the ages to us, adding the 
charm of quaintness to our own Christmas. 
We don’t believe the 
But, even so, if a sprig of mistletoe falls after 


mistletoe is magical. 
its been hung up, we may hear some super- 
stitious “Too bad! That's 
unlucky! 

The druids weren't alone in standing in awe 
of mistletoe. 


The 


veneration 


person cry out, 


The ancient Greeks revered it. 
Scandinavians held it in 
Wasn't it sacred to Friga, their 


pre-Christian 
goddess of love? And so, when we kiss under 
the mistletoe, good old Friga is back of it— 
at least, many historians think so 

The English Christmas, of course, gave us 
much more than the rather 
toe. Among the less important things, we 
borrowed the plum pudding from it, holly, 
mince pie, and the yule log —that we now call 
the Christmas log, or the Christmas fire. We 
borrowed Much 
ignificant, the English who came to America 
as colonists brought with them the spirit of 
their yuletide; a f self-forgetfulness, 
of thought for less-fortunate people, 
And we 


whole 


incidental mistle 


carols and songs. more 


mood ¢ 


of open 
handed giving share with the Eng 
lish themselves a 
centering around Christmas. 


When we call the modern English Christ- 


glowing literature 


HRISTMAS 


(A shortened version of an article originally 
published in the American Girl for 
December, 1937) 
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mas to mind we think of goose, de- 
liciously cooked and seasoned; of plum pud- 
dings in the shape of cannon balls with sprigs 
of holly perched jauntily on top; of great logs 
blazing; of carols; of bright-eyed, ruddy- 
cheeked children gathered round fir trees hung 
with gifts. We think of old, oak-paneled 
country inns, still steeped in an aura of stage- 
coach days when candles lit up rare pewter, 
and beamed ceilings gave back the sound of 
lifted voices. 

Colorful as such a Christmas is, the British 
yuletide of medieval times even more 
striking, if less Christian in mood. A typical 
ceremony was that of the boar’s head. After 
the guests had taken their places at table in 
a country mansion’s great hall, a flourish of 
trumpets would resound. Then, as minstrels 
played and sang, a serving man made an en- 
trance with a boar’s head, richly decorated 
and garlanded, on a platter of silver or gold. 
As he strode toward the table to set the dra 
matic dish before the master of the 
he sang a carol—perhaps the well known one 
that ends 


roast 


was 


house, 


"The boars head in hand bring I 
"With garlands gay and rosemary— 
"I pray you all sing merrily.” 


Strangely, the peacock ranked second to the 
head as a Often a 
peacock stuffed with spices and herbs was 
brought in as the center decoration of a pic 


boar’s delicacy. roast 


as big as a cartwheel. 

Also, there was the ceremony of the yule 
log. Such a log was usually so big that it had 
to be dragged by horses. Then, while min 
strels played and the tenantry shouted hap- 
pily, it was maneuvered into the great hall 
and into the fireplace, with rollers and levers 

Emphatically, nothing small 
about the way an English Christmas was cele 
brated in those good old days! 

Many people, in that Britain of long ago, 
held quaint beliefs about wonders supposed 
to happen in the magical hours of Christmas 
Eve. They thought that bells, sunk fathoms 
rang out in muffled peals, 


there was 


deep in the sea, 
mysterious lights glowed in caves; bees sang 
cattle knelt as though 
from dusk to 


dawn to scare bad spirits away. Nor was that 


thin, sweet melodies: 


in adoration; cocks crowed 
all. Horses and cattle were gifted with human 
speech for a full hour. They held forth wise 
lv, we are told, on the loftiest subjects, switch 
ing their tails and stamping their hoofs to 
drive each weighty point home. 

Was jolly old Santa, himself, a gift of 


those imaginative times? Apparently not 
The English have their Santa Claus—often 
called Father Christmas—but he’s said to 


have been “made in America.” Just how did 
we get him, so we could export him? 

It appears that, in the fourth century after 
Christ's birth, the best-known, best-loved man 
in the town of Myra in Asia 
certain bishop. He's thought to have taken 
special, kindly interest in sailors and children. 


Minor was a 
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In Christmas customs and legends of other 
countries are many ideas for Girl Scout 


plays, pageants, festivals, 


This man, destined later to be the center of 
a rich cluster of legends, was no other than 
good Saint Nicholas himself. He's now the 
patron saint of Sicily, of Greece, of children, 
of sailors, and merchants. Old Russia, before 
the revolution, used to love and revere him. 
Moreover he has his very own feast day—and 
it isn’t Christmas. It falls on December sixth. 

The Dutch, who lived in New York when 
that city was a village called New Amster- 
dam, thought a lot of Saint Nicholas and 
celebrated his feast day solemnly. They some 
times shortened his name to ‘Santa Claus.” 

The British, who shared little old New 
York with the Dutch, liked Santa. They took 
him over—lifted him right out of his own 
December feast day and set him down into 
Christmas. Transplanted, he did well, came 
through our Revolution a more vigorous fig- 
ure than ever. His personality was changing, 
growing less austere. 

The person who did more than any other 
to make Santa Claus the delightful character 
we know was Clement C. Moore whose poem, 
A Visit From St. Nicholas, was published in 
1844. In that beguiling piece—afterwards 
called "T'was the Night Before Christmas— 
Moore drew a jovial, pot-bellied little person 
who had nothing in common, save a love of 
children, with the venerated Bishop of Myra. 
He made him a fur-clad dweller in the North, 
gave him ‘a miniature sleigh and eight tiny 
reindeer.” After Moore finished with him, 
Santa stopped fluctuating. He was completed, 
his character and appearance fixed for all time. 

The Hollanders had handed us the basis of 
our Santa Claus, but it was German settlers 
in America who gave us our lighted, gift- 
bearing Christmas tree. 

In England, too, the Christmas tree was 
a welcome “immigrant.” It wasn’t a part of 
the ancient British Christmas—was unknown, 
we're told, in Britain till the early part of 
the nineteenth century. The Christmas tree's 
homeland was Germany. It wasn't really pop- 
ular in England until after a certain Christmas 
in the year 1841. Then an illustrious man of 
German birth had such a tree set up in Wind- 
sor Castle. He was Queen Victoria's hus- 
band, the Prince Consort. Even as late as 
1850 we find Charles Dickens writing about 
the Christmas tree as ‘a new German toy.”... 


N RURAL Holland and Belgium it’s usual— 

or was, not many years ago—for children to 
put their shoes out hopefully that evening 
(December fifth). The Dutch and Belgian 
Santa doesn’t drive reindeer. He rides a don- 
key, or a white horse. Kindly little girls and 
boys remember his mount, certain to be hun- 
gty after bringing Santa so far. Into their 
wooden shoes they slip hay, or a big carrot. 

Morning comes. The children run to the 
shoes. Usually the fodder is gone and toys, 
or candies, are in its place. But if the owners 
of the shoes have misbehaved, the food for 
Saint Nick's mount is untouched. And, in- 


and good fun 


stead of gifts, they find ominous switches. ... 

Swedish people, so roguish at times, are as 
kindly as they are fun-loving. Swedes usually 
don't forget birds or animals at the Christmas 
season. Wild birds find sheaves of grain above 
the snow. Cattle are given an extra helping 
of the finest forage. Horses get choice hay 
—and it’s said they used to be given yuletide 
ale! Dogs, cats, and other pets draw big 
portions of their favorite foods. ... 

When we look at Latin lands, we see a dif- 
ferent yuletide. In the south, the beautiful 
Midnight Mass—solemnized in almost every 
country of the world—strikes a dominant 
note. In southern France, in Italy, Christmas 
trees are rare. There weren't many of them in 
Spain even before Rebels and Loyalists began 


to fight. The “crib,” or créche, is more typical” 


of such lands. A crib is, of course, a realistic 
representation of the manger in which the 
Savior was born, and of the Adoration scene. 
At its simplest it shows the Virgin with the 
infant Jesus, Saint Joseph, the cattle. Often 
it's more elaborate and the Three Wise Men, 
a choir of angels, and many other figures have 
a place in it. In humble homes such a crib 
usually stands on a table in the corner of the 
largest room... 

It used to be a Christmas custom in south 
ern France for children to comb the country- 
side in search of ‘background’ for cribs. 
They brought back moss, lichens, laurels, 
holly, small white stones. Then, with loving 
fingers, they laid out a little landscape and 
set the Holy Family in the midst of it. The 
simple sweetness of this way of worship has 
touched many a traveler. 

In France small children are given presents 
on Christmas, but for adults New Year's Day 
is gift day. In Italy and Spain, children get 
their presents on Epiphany Eve, or Twelfth 
Night—that is, on January fifth. With Span- 
ish children, the bringers of gifts are, or were, 
the Three Wise Men—called by Spaniards the 
Three Holy Kings... 

Good little boys and girls in Italy are 
brought presents by an odd and interesting 
woman—the Befana. (Her name comes from 
Epiphania, Italian for Epiphany.) She's the 
Santa of the South, but unlike our own Santa 
she can be rather frightening at times. Italian 
children, we're told, take her seriously; they 
look forward with sharp anxiety to her com- 
ing. And no wonder, for Italian mothers 
sometimes warn their little ones that the 
Befana will get them if they're naughty. She 
leaves nice things in good children’s stock- 
ings, but disobedient ones may find nothing 
but an efficient-looking switch, or a big, black, 
sullen lump of coal. 

In tropical lands all around the globe mis- 
sionaries and others have introduced a life 
giving tree, the algaroba or mesquite. It 
grows fast, thrives in arid places, yields fire- 
wood, fodder, shade. You'll hear it called 
the Christmas tree of the tropics. 

Early on Christmas morning, when sun- 
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shine streams brilliantly across the earth, chil- 
dren in hot, primitive lands love to dance 
around an algaroba hung with simple gifts. 
Usually one special tree, left alive and grow- 
ing, is decorated every yuletide season, It's 
rarely cut down and taken indoors. 

Let's go now from tropical regions to cold 
ones, to the far North. You might suppose 
the Eskimos would have a meager Christ- 
mas—and, unfortunately, you'd be right. The 
poor Eskimos have found it hard to under- 
stand just what we mean by “the Christmas 
spirit.” To live, they must fight a bleak, 
bitter world that seems to want to kill them. 
Nature, apparently, is their enemy, and in 
most men’s minds nature and God are close- 
ly linked. So it isn’t strange that the Eskimo’s 
own religion teams with evil spirits. Mis- 
sionaries must labor to convince them that 
God is good, that Jesus is the Hope of the 
World, that the day of His birth is a time 
for joy. 

It's impossible, we're told, to talk to them 
in Christian symbols familiar to us, For in- 
stance, certain missionaries tried hard to 
think of some way to make Eskimos grasp the 
phrase, “the lamb of God,” for their pupils 
had never seen a lamb, At last one mission- 
ary hit upon a substitution that brought a 
light to his charges’ faces. It was “the little 
seal of God.” 

Under the missionaries’ promptings the 
Eskimos give each other a few poor gifts. All 
in all, their Christmas is the leanest, perhaps, 
the barest of any on earth. 

Just where is the most abundant Christmas? 
Many a traveler would tell us we don’t have 
to leave home to find it. 

Americans have borrowed a shining store of 
Christmas traditions from other nations. 
What have we ourselves contributed ? 

The answer, it would seem, is ‘Santa's per- 
sonality.” Our Santa Claus would be shocked 
at the sight of a switch. He doesn’t try to 
discipline children. His only job is to make 
all of them happy. In fact, he’s such an 
irresistible fellow that other countries have 
said, or are saying, “Welcome, old boy—come 
on in!” 

And that's typical of the world’s Christmas 
customs: there's nothing narrowly national 
istic about them. They pass from land to 
land to brighten the world’s best season. 
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THIS GIRL SCOUT SMILES AS SHE HANGS UP A PINE- 
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SCARLET BERRIES TO EVOKE THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 
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ON YOUR BIKE, JANE. FIRST 
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Two dollars,” Butch answered firmly. 
Well, here!’ Mr. Meisner produced two 


greasy bills from a drawer. “Good day to 


you, young man.” 

Thanks,” Butch grinned. “And Merry 
Christmas.” 

“Hmm,” said Mr. Meisner. 

“Old Scrooge,” Butch muttered, safely out- 
side again. But Sam Swisher wasn't like 
that. Hed go to the picture shop and see 
what kind of a dicker he could make. 

Swisher's, only a few doors away, was 
fairly bubbling over with Christmas spirit. 
A hidden radio was playing carols, clerks 
were flying about wrapping last-minute or- 
ders, and Sam Swisher himself, harassed but 
cheerful, was behind the delivery desk. 

“Hello, Butch,” he said. “Tom, let's have 
the Conover job. Thanks!’ He held the pic- 
ture up for Butch’s inspection. “Nice, eh? 
I think that wide fumed oak with just the 
gold line sets off the colors very neatly.” 

“It does look super,” Butch agreed, feel- 
ing a thrill of creative pride in spite of his 
inner turmoil. “But listen, Mr. Swisher. I've 
only got three dollars with me. Couldn't I 
run errands or something for you and earn 
the rest?” 

“Well,” Mr. Swisher began, and was in- 
terrupted by the sharp summons of the tele- 
phone at his elbow. “Yes?” he said. “What's 
that again, Alice? Calm down and talk slow- 
ly—I can’t understand a word you're saying 

I see. He didn’t turn up at all, and 
your bridge luncheon’s at twelve. . . . No, I 
certainly can not spare Tom or Jack. We're 
busy as a one-armed paper-hanger with the 
hives right now. But wait a_ sec.” Mr. 
Swisher’s eye surveyed Butch and there was 
speculation in its gleam. “Alice, I think 
maybe I can fix things for you,” he said. “I'll 
call you back, dear.” 

He hung up the receiver and beckoned to 
Butch. “Did you mean that—about wanting 
to square the picture deal with a little work?” 
he asked 

“Oh, sure,” Butch answered, but weth some 
misgiving. He knew the energetic Mrs. 
Swisher. 

His feeling of uneasiness was soon justi- 
fied. The boy who usually cleaned the snow 
away from the walks and driveway of the 
Swisher residence, Mr. Swisher explained, had 
failed to put in an appearance that morning, 
and it was essential that the job should be 
done before noon. “You kite right up there 
and get busy,” the art dealer concluded, “and 
when you come back I'll have your picture 
prettied up in our fanciest wrapping and you 
won't owe me a penny. How's that?” 

It's a deal,’ Butch said. 


HE Swisher home was one of the old four- 

square brick houses on R Street, set back 
in deep grounds, with a driveway that wound 
a seemingly interminable length around nu- 
merous Victorian flower-beds. Butch, armed 
with a wooden shovel secured from the cook 
at the back door, tackled the sidewalks first. 
The snow was soggy and heavy to lift, but he 
cleaned both the front walk and the path to 
the front door to his own satisfaction within 

(Continued on page 29) 
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he boy we set to dreaming 


This is the way he looked half-a-dozen years ago when 


we said, in a widely read advertisement: 


“We hope that somewhere we have set a boy to dreaming 
— and started him on a road of usefulness and service 
to himself, his country 
and his fellow men.” 





And it seems that we have done just that- 
for thousands. Many of these thousands, in 
fact, have taken advantage of the modern 
equipment and expert instruction that the 
General Motors Institute makes available 
to GM employes. 





General Motors Institute began pioneering 
in the field of industrial education 25 years 


ago, when evening classes were started for 


employes in this unused factory building. 
Every year the General Motors Institute 
grew in scope and in size. It was a success 
from the start. 





Young women, as well as young men, 
treined here and took important posts in 
war-busy factories. Institute-trained in- 
structors went to Army and Navy service 
depots to keep war machines running. 


Came the war, and General Motors Insti- 
tute was converted like other GM facilities. 
Courses were altered to give special train- 
ing in war products. 














In peacetime, students will again return 
to learn how to supply a war-worn world 
with the things itneeds. This student, work- 
ing from a blueprint, is a symbol of better 
things and greater days ahead. 


GENERAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - CADILLAC - BODY BY FISHER 


FRIGIDAIRE - 


GMC TRUCK AND COACH 
Every Sunday AfternoonmGENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR—NBC Network 









Both Army and Navy took advantage of 
Institute equipment and instruction for 
technical training. Thousands of men at- 
tended these classes. 





THE AMERICAN 








LINK BETWEEN EARTH AND SKY 

Close to Jamaica Bay, about twelve miles 
from Manhattan's center, something very big 
is taking shape. Bulldozers, steam shovels, 
and grading machines are busily building run- 
ways for an astonishing airport. Idlewild is 
its name. When finished, it will cover more 
than four thousand three hundred acres. It 
will be the largest, most up-to-date, best 
equipped flying field on earth. 

Some of us are a little tired of hearing and 
reading about a future world of the air—a 
fantasy world in which the sky will be dark 
with flying machines and every lawn will have 





a helicopter sitting on it. But the era of ci- 
vilian flight which Idlewild will serve is for 
the near, the tangible future—not for the dis- 
tant Utopia of what has been called ‘the Buck 
Rogers school of aviation forecasting.” 

Idlewild, now being built by a very un- 
Buck-Rogerish staff of engineers headed by 
Mr. Jay Downer, will be ready for flight op- 
erations next fall—at least, that’s the expecta- 
tion. Present estimates put the cost at about 
seventy-one million dollars. The initial six 
runways—there may be twelve, eventually— 
will have a total length of no less than nine 
miles. 

“The runways,” Mr. Downer said, ‘can be 
built before the end of the war because they 
don’t need critical materials. The buildings 
may have to be temporary.” 

After Idlewild hits its stride, we're told, it 
will be able to handle three hundred and 
sixty incoming and outgoing planes an hour. 
By contrast, La Guardia Field, New York's 
largest airport, has a capacity of four hundred 
and fifty a day. Twenty-five thousand pas- 
sengers a day are expected to flow in and out 
of Idlewild’s gates. Its runways will meet the 
needs of planes more than three times as 
heavy as any now existing. Planes will take 
off and land even in the thickest fog by the 
use of radar. 

The great transoceanic airliners foreshad- 
owed by the plans for Idlewild will shrink 
the globe to a degree difficult to imagine. Al- 
ready our earth is a puny planet to the lordly 
young flyers of our armed forces. In front of 
a hangar on Craig Field, Alabama—a mili- 





By Latrobe Carroll 


tary airport—there hangs a sign which reads, 
“There is not a single spot on the face of th¢ 
earth more than thirty-six hours away from 
Craig Field.” 

Our Army has a complete world airway 
system with more than a thousand communi- 
cations stations. Our Navy operates a smaller, 
topnotch transport network. Under the two 
branches of the service, eleven commercial 
airlines are flying on regular schedules, by a 
leasing arrangement. One of the commercial 
lines alone—American Airlines—has_ been 
flying the Atlantic on an average of fourteen 
times a day. 

Our air forces can now carry anything or 
anybody anywhere, in new giant cargo planes. 
Not long ago, an eight-thousand-pound trip- 
hammer took a trip from La Guardia Field to 
the China-Burma-India theater of combat. 

The war, in short, has flung American 
aviation into such high gear that fifteen years 
of normal progress have been crowded into 
the three years since Pearl Harbor. Building 
planes is now our biggest business—five 
times as large as the great automobile indus- 
try was in 1940. In the past year, about 
eighty times as many Americans threw their 
energies into making ships of the air, or fly- 
ing them, as in the twelve months before we 
went to war. 

It's hard for the average civilian to realize 
just how intense the global speed-up has 
been, unless he has had rare opportunities to 
look, listen, and learn. The urgent, winged 
world of Army and Navy flying is not.apt to 
be part of his daily life. The years that will 
follow the end of the war, however, should 
change his mental picture. 

In the coming era of flight, the salesman 
next door may tell you one day, “Oh, by the 
way, I flew down to Buenos Aires and back 
last week. Took me twenty-one hours each 
way; cost me three hundred and fifty dollars.” 
And the girl who lives in the next block may 
say to you, “I’m hopping off for London this 
afternoon—be there tomorrow in time for 
lunch. The round-trip fare’s usually four 
hundred dollars, but I got a special excursion 
rate of three hundred and thirty-nine dollars 
and fifty cents. Come see me off at Idlewild.” 

Talk of that sort will bring out the taken- 
for-granted nature of post-war flying. Idle- 
wild won't be unique. Many cities besides 
New York are planning to build airports just 
as modern, as huge, as breath-taking. 

For great numbers of men in our armed 
forces, the Age of Flight is here. For civil- 
ians, it should come within the next ten years 
—and the bulldozers leveling Idlewild’s sandy 
soil are a portent of its coming. 
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STEP WITH THE TIMES 


CHARMERS OF THE NOSE 

Did you ever leave butter and onions sitting 
cheek by jowl in your icebox? If so, you've 
discovered that the butter gave off an odor of 
onions after you took it out. On this unro- 
mantic principle—the odor-absorbing habits 
of fatty, oily things—was founded one of the 
most romantic of all trades, the trade of per- 
fume making. It seems romantic, at least, to 
outsiders. To those who actually work at it, 
it is a routine job. 

The perfume-yielding essence of flowers is, 
itself, a volatile, aromatic oil. So when the 
early scent-producers, taking advantage of 
what we might call the oils-absorb-smells prin- 
ciple, mixed certain oils with crushed flowers, 
the fragrant essences were captured. But the 
process involved so many distillations to sal- 
vage the concentrated essence, that vast quan- 
tities of blossoms had to be treated before 
even a thimbleful of perfume could be sep- 
arated from the sweet-smelling masses. It 
took five hundred thousand orange blossoms, 
for instance, to produce a pound of orange- 
blossom oil. 

The tidy little town of Grasse, in the south 
of France, was the first place to turn this 
method of making perfume into a business 
of importance. Starting off in a small way, 
many generations ago, its fragrant trade grew 
and grew until more than sixty thousand acres 
of flowers were blossoming all around it. 
Its ancient perfume-producing technique is 
still in use. But today’s fragrance wizard is 
more apt to depend on a process utilizing 
chemicals which dissolve the essential oils 
in petals. 

Many modern chemists, though, create es- 
sences which never had even a bowing ac- 





quaintance with flowers. They've found that 
test-tube perfumes can duplicate, approxi- 
mately, the scents of blossoms. And they've 
invented new fragrances which would startle 
any bee. 

Familiar scents, however, are still tops. 
A recent “odor questionnaire” revealed that 
the average American likes the fragrance of 
roses—real roses in a garden—better than any 
other. Second choice: pine, lilac, Third: the 
modest violet. 
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PRESENT for ELLY 


CONTINUED FROM 





PAGE 26 





an hour. He was resting a moment, puffing 
and conscious of a slight stiffness in his 
shoulders, when Mrs. Swisher, after tapping 
on a window to attract his attention, came 
out on the porch. 

“Good morning, Marvin,” she said sweetly. 
“It was lovely of you to help us out. But 
don’t you think you'd better push the snow 
farther off onto the lawn each side of the 
walk? I'd like the bricks to be real dry be- 
fore the ladies get here. Do you mind?” 

“No, ma’am,” Butch said with more cour- 
tesy than truth. “But if I do that, I'll never 
be able to clear the driveway before twelve.” 

“Just let the driveway go, then,” Mrs. 
Swisher beamed, and added with a smile of 
dreadful archness, “I understand you're doing 
this to help pay for your Christmas present 
to that sweet little Elly Trask! I do think 
that’s just too romantic.” 

“Huh,” Butch grunted after the door had 
closed behind her. “Romantic? If this is ro- 
mance,” he muttered bitterly, “I'll take va- 
nilla!” and bent his aching shoulders once 
more to the task. He was a husky football 
player and a keen boxer, but there 1s some- 
thing about the monotony of a single motion 
repeated again and again that will make the 
strongest muscles shriek in protest. It was 
a weary and disgruntled Butch who skirted 
the side of the house and handed in his shovel 
just as the Georgetown factory whistles were 
announcing the midday hour. 

But some ten minutes later, Butch, walking 
away from the art shop with a square, 
gaudily decorated package under one arm, was 
whistling happily. His problem was solved 
and Thursday afternoon's affair in the chem- 
istry lab and all its consequences were fading 
from his mind. For Monday would be Christ- 
mas, and Butch was certain that everything he 
wanted, including that super-duper catcher's 
mitt, would be waiting for him under the tree. 
Approaching the block in which Elly Trask’s 
house stood, he walked down the street and 
through Elly’s back gate. 

A glance through the kitchen 
showed him that Hannah, the Trasks’ efficient 
New England housekeeper, was busy at the 
stove. He knocked on the back door, and 
when Hannah opened it, he held out the 
package somewhat bashfully. 

“Here,” he said, “hide this 
until Christmas. It's a present for Elly.” 
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might compare it to falling overboard not 
too far from land. If you keep your head, 
and the tide is right, you might float in. But 
you can reach the shore faster if you swim. 
One of the things you must avoid is getting 
in a panic and trying to make it too fast. 
Nature is pretty deliberate and orderly in 
its processes. Don't be downhearted if you 
don’t see results with your skin in a minute, 
a week, or even a month. This might be a 
long time to swim—but it isn’t too much 
time to devote to the business of getting a 
lovely clear complexion. What do you think? 
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-\'0n the skates that make skating 


Yecze FOR EVERYONE! 
INKS OAS 


Flash away like a rocket . . . thrill to lightning- 
like speed, fighter-plane turns . . . stop—presto! 


—swiftly and surely! 
|: port—for strong legs, 





Yes, there’s no better 
sturdy muscles, rugged 


vodies—than skating on JoHNsoNs! 


You literally whiz ov 


er the ice on JOHNSONS! 


Decause JOHNSONS make skating easier, faster, 
more fun! That’s why JOHNSONS have been 


*way out in front—the 


choice of amateurs and 


professionals alike—for nearly fifty years! 


JOHNSONS offer 52 d 
and women, boys and 


ifferent models for men 
girls. JOHNSONS are sci- 


entifically precision-balanced. And they stay 
sharp longer because they’re made of special 


tough tool steel, diam 











ond-tested for hardness! 
No wonder champion 
speed skaters, figure 
skaters, and hockey 
players prefer real 
JOHNSONS! No wonder 
JOHNSONS make skating 
more fun for everyone! 


SKATING FOR FUN 


For hockey, or for the health- 
ful thrills of pleasure skating, 
you'll have more fun when 
you skate on JOHNSONS! 










FIGURE SKATING 


JOHNSONS are centerpoised 
for feather-like grace, perfect 
balance. They make figure 
skating easier! 


~ 
—, 








SPEED SKATING 
Zip ahead of the crowd in any 
race on JOHNSONS. They’re 
stream -lined, diamond-tested 
for hardness! 


NESTOR JOHNSON MFG. CO. 


1900 N. Springfield Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 












































































for a teen-age 
glamour girl to 


find under her tree. 


A gay headpiece to set off 
your charm—this Fringed 
Square has an interesting de- 
sign printed on basket weave 
rayon. Luscious colors of 
cherry red, lemon yellow and 
caramel. Washable, 29°’ 
square. 
8-521 Yellow 


8-522 Red $1.00 each 
8-523 Caramel 





You‘ll love this match- 
ing Drawstring Vanity 
Bag to hold small things 
tidy in your Shoulder 


Smart girls are wearing a Shoulder Bag. Cute by itself— 
Bag of bright green felt—the high “to carry some change 
fashion color to give a lift to your out- and a hankie”’. 

fit. 11° wide with plastic zipper and 11-649—50c 


insignia dangle,—who wouldn’t be (incl. tax) 


thrilled with this Christmas gift! 
11-650—$2.22 (incl. tax) 


GIRL SCOUTS — National Equipment Service 
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Retail Shop Headquarters Branch 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 155 East 44th St. 1307 Washington Ave. 
New York, N. Y. New York 17, N. Y. St. Louis 3, Mo. 


stretch out full length on the dining room 
floor, and Gram, after adjusting the lamp- 
wick, would begin to read aloud from some 
book of our choice. 

Mingled with the sound of her voice would 
be the soft flutter of moth-wings along the 
window screens and the faraway calling of 
the whippoorwills—and pervading the room 
would be the odor of the kerosene lamp. It 
is little wonder that, decades later, in this 
cabin nearly a thousand miles away, the smell 
of such a lamp revives so vividly scenes from 
the past. 

It was under such conditions that I heard 
for the first time all those glorious stories of 
the out-of-doors and the creatures that inhab- 
it it—such classics of youth as Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton's Lives of the Hunted, The Sand- 
Aill Stag, Two Little Savages, and Wild Ani- 
mals | have Known: Charles G. D. Roberts's 
Red Fox, The Haunters of the Silences, and 
The House in the Water; Clarence Hawkes's 
Shageycoat; Charles Major's The Bears of 
Blue River; and James Oliver Curwood’s The 
Wolf Hunters and The Gold Hunters. 

They inspired me to try to write stories of 
my own. The first of these tales concerned 
the doings of the Lone Oak cats. A troupe of 
these animals lived in the barn. Gram gave 
each an original name. One was called Tip- 
perary, another Snip-in-Diaz, a third Old 
Kitty Flannigan, and a fourth Rose-of-the- 
Army. At milking time, all the cats and their 
kittens ranged themselves around Gramp. Oc- 
casionally, to relieve the monotony of his 
task, he would squirt a white stream into the 
open mouth of some mewing kitten. When 
he was done, he always poured some of the 
milk into an old pie-tin for the cats. For min- 
utes thereafter, the cow-stable would be filled 
with the sound of lapping and purring. 

In these days, my most ambitious attempt 
was a book of twenty-five chapters called 
Tales of Lone Oak. 1 began Chapter One a 
few wecks after my ninth birthday and com- 
pleted Chapter Twenty-Five when I was ten. 
Most of the volume concerned adventures in 
the woods and fields with a boyhood chum, 
Verne Bradficld. This unpublished volume 
was followed by a host of unpublished sto 
ries, mostly about creatures of the dunes. I 
used to spend hours clinging to the ridge of 
the farmhouse and gazing across the treetops 
towards the great mountains of wind-blown 
sand which formed a strange and lonely wil- 
derness along the shore of the lake. I would 
see great sandhill cranes and bald eagles fly 
overhead and disappear to the north, Imagin- 
ing myself flying with them, I would work 
out stories of their adventures, 

Sometimes, when haying was over, or the 
Fourth of July arrived, I would have a chance 
to see what lay within and beyond this wil 
derness of sand hills. We would make a pic- 
nic-expedition to the lake. With the lunch 
packed in baskets, with ice around the lem- 
onade and a freezer of home-made. ice cream, 
we would set out. I usually ran down the 
road that led to the lake far in advance of the 
horses. After a swim. I would wander along 
the deserted beach. It always was a treasure 
house of new additions for my home museum 
(Continued on page 32) 
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WHAT’S on the SCREEN? 


This list has been selected by permission 
from the movie reviews published in 
“The Parents’ Magazine,” New York City 





—FOR AGES TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN— 
Excellent 


OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG AND GAY. 
One of the pleasantest things about this delightful 
film is the way it imparts youth and gaiety to the 
heart of the beholder. Whether you are old 
enough to be reliving the post-World-War travel 
adventures of two belles of the 1920's, or young 
enough to picture your mother in the rdle of a 
would-be sophisticate of her generation, you'll be 
charmed by the film's believableness. For it 
catches the this-is-how-it-happened air of the true 
episodes in the book and never makes the girls 
mere characters in a movie. Moreover, Gail Rus 
sell as Cornelia Otis Skinner and Diana Lynn as 
Emily Kimbrough seem to have shed their own 
era, So true are they to a young girl's idea of he: 
self back in 1923. James Brown and Bill Edwards, 
as the shipboard companions of Cornelia and 
Emily, are also typical collegiates of the period 
The wholesome simplicity of the Skinners, with 
Charles Ruggles playing the eminent actor and 
understanding father and Dorothy Gish the unob 
trusively charming mother, makes a lovely por 
trait of an American stage family in the best tra 
dition. Glimpses of the London and Paris whicl 
came through the last War practically unscarred 
are of nostalgic interest. But mostly the film is 
pure comedy, gentle, well-bred, and affectionately 
absurd. (Para.) 





ALEXANDER KNOX AS WOODROW WILSON 


WILSON. Clothed in dignity and taste so far as 
Woodrow Wilson's private life is concerned, and 
painted in revealing, hurly-burly detail when po 
litical history is being outlined, this biography of 
a reticent, scholarly president in an era distorted 
with tremendous national growing pains is super 
lative motion picture entertainment. If one is dis 
appointed because Wilson's ideals of rectitude in 
government and responsibility in’ international 
relations do not dominate the film, it should be 
remembered that they were snowed under at the 
time. To be sure, what was deathless in Wilson's 
philosophy, what was prophetic in his warnings 
against isolation, will be strongly brought from 
the memories of adults as the tilm is seen. But 
the screen, with historical fidelity, obscures them 
with the conditions which existed at the time 
personal bitterness, venomous gossip, the adoles 
cent assertiveness of a country not yet certain of 
its own greatness. Aside from its reconstruction 
of an epoch, its biting depiction of such national 
weaknesses as boss political rule, personal ani 
mosities in high places, and the like, the film 
is a masterpiece of narrative. The telling of this 
episodic story, with constant shifts from Wilson's 
personal tragedies to the intricacies of democracy 
in action, and back again, is so dramatic that 
one’s interest never slackens. To our mind, how 
ever, less emphasis on Wilson's private life and 
more on his political philosophy and the fervor 
it aroused in the Young America of his day would 
have made an infinitely greater film. (20th Cen 
tury-Fox ) 


—FOR AGES EIGHT TO TWELVE 
Excellent 
OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG AND GAY 
WILSON 






















How much should you tip? 
O 10% 

OO A dime for each 
C) Fifty cents 








\ special guest—so you splurge a bit. You 
can defrost old frozen-face with 10% 
—a safe tip in restaurants. (Though for a 
modest tearoom meal, a dime apiece is right.) 
Why be flustered by uncertainties? Forget 
even the little worries of trying days by 








i learning the difference between Kotex and 
What is she doing? ordinary napkins. The ends of Kotex don’t 
0 Slicing show for they're pressed flat ... not thick 
0 Dribbling or blunt...so with Kotex there's no tell- 
0 Lebbing tale line ... you'll look smooth, feel secure ! 





While you cheer from the sidelines—your 
team’s star is dribbling the ball. She’s going 
places, but fast! And what’s to keep you 
from going places—basketball games or 
wherever? Surely not “‘difficult’’ days! Not 
when the super safety and comfort of Kotex 
ean be yours! You see, Kotex has a 4-ply 
safety center. It protects you in an extra 
special way. And the softness of Kotex has 
staying-power. Unlike other pads, it doesn’t 
iust “feel” soft at first touch, but actually 
stays soft while wearing! So why shouldn't a 
eirl be carefree, more comfortable — with 
iNotex* sanitary napkins ? 





Which neckline flatters a l-o-n-g neck? 
Ov 
| [) Deep Oval 
| C1] High 





Poets write about “swanlike’’ necks—but 
never an ode to an ostrich! No need to em- 
phasize your lovely long throat. Wear your 
necklines high, wide and handsome . . . round 
or square. “Choker” beads will flatter you, 
too. So will personal daintiness. Don’t neglect 
it, on “those” days above all. Remember 
Quest Powder, the Kotex deodorant, was 
made for use on sanitary napkins. Quest 
removes all question of offending. It’s the 
safe, unscented powder that keeps you 
assured—and sweet. 








5 ee eee ems ee ee es ee es ee ee ee es ee ee ee ee ee es ee ee 
STOP GUESSING! If you're teen age, you'll want the free booklet ** As One 
Girl To Another.” Learn do’s and don'ts for difficult days—the lowdown on 
grooming, sports, social contacts. Address : P.O. Box 3434, Chicago 54, Hlinois. 
Name lines ‘es Address —_— 
Se i ‘ . eS . 
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GILBERT CHEMISTRY SETS 


the kind that make boy chemists famous 





NO. 6 DOUBLE FEATURE, 
DOUBLE FUN LABORATORY 


Big two-door wooden cabinet 
crammed with chemicals and 
apparatus. Over 400 spectacular 
experiments. 


ORE boys have won fame and big awards with 

Gilbert Chemistry Sets than any other kind. 
Far more than “‘toy”’ sets. Range of chemicals and apparatus based on real 
laboratory technique. Write messages in invisible ink. Make chemical 
weather flag. Hundreds of other spectacular experiments in organic, in- 
organic and electro chemistry. 









ERE are Charles Luther and Raymond 

Leatzaw who won $100.00 for chemical 
research. Mr. Gilbert will award prizes total- 
ling $200.00 to boys doing the most important 
research in chemistry in 1945. Write for details. 
Gilbert Hall of Science, 305 Erector Square, 
New Haven, Conn. 




























| FOR PROFIT OR GIFTS 
decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified 

glass, etc., materials not needed in war. 

Many patriotic subjects. Write for catalog A-1 





Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 de- 
signs. Finest quality. Reasonable prices. 
Pins, 55¢ up. Write today for free catalog. 
Dept. 8, Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
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LONE OAK FARM 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30 








There I would find drowned insects, water- 
smoothed pebbles, the armor-plates of a stur- 
geon, the skeletons of herring gulls. Amid 
the dunes little lizards, called six-lined swifts, 
would whisk out of sight at my approach, 
and on the yellow page of the open sand I 
would find, written in tracks and traceries, a 
record of all the small creatures which had 
passed that way. 

Time always raced by on days we spent 
in the dunes. On the journey home in the 
late afternoon, I would have much to look at 
and much to remember. The latter included 
not only all that I had seen, but also all that 
I had eaten. For on such occasions our picnic 
feasts were something long to remember. In 
the shade of some duneside tree, we would 
spread out blankets for a table and then at- 
tack clusters of deviled eggs, mounds of 
sandwiches, dishes of potato salad, piles of 
fried chicken, quarts of lemonade, cakes— 
some with walnuts in the frosting—and f- 
nally ice cream. On some trips, there would 
even be a striped watermelon for good meas- 
ure. I used to run around on the beach “to 
settle my dinner’’ and then return for more. 
Back in the Lone Oak farmhouse that even- 
ing, while Gram read, I would sort over the 
accumulated treasures that I had brought 
home from the shore. 

The immense oak tree which for so long 
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and family. There’s a whole story of hospitality in the three words Have 2 
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had been a landmark in the region, began to 
lie when I was a small boy. For upwards 
f two centuries, it had remained rooted in 
that spot to the west of the farmhouse. Its 
top towered fully a hundred feet above the 
ground. The gradual decay and the final 
crashing descent to the earth of this old tree 
were great events in our lives at the farm. 
Around the successive stages of change, as 
the tree died, I watched whole populations 
of insects and birds and animals succeed each 
other. Each step in the decline and decay of 
the great tree brought new inhabitants and 
their attendant parasites. 

Fungus entered the wood and crept down- 
ward from branch to branch. Woodpeckers 
hollowed out nest-holes with their chisel- 
bills. Under the loosening bark, engraver 
beetles tunneled out their elaborate patterns 
which looked like centipedes engraved on 
wood, Carpenter ants and carpenter bees bit 
theiz way into the dry and dead wood, and 
the yellow-brown frass of the powder-post 
beetles began to sift down about the base of 
the decaying tree. 

Watching this sequence of events, this com- 
ing and going of successive populations, was 
like observing the turning of a great wheel 
of life with the oak tree as its hub. It gave 
me a first-hand glimpse which I have never 
forgotten of the interrelationship of plant and 
animal life, of the vast web of nature which 
binds all living things together. It helped me 
understand the effect of constantly changing 
environment upon the small creatures which 
were my dune-country companions. 

This understanding was still another gift 
which I received, as a beginning naturalist, 
from the lone oak tree and the farm to which 
it gave its name. It was my great good for- 
tune, in early years, to know the varied acres 
of this old homestead, for it provided one of 
the finest possible schools—a natural school 
in natural history. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Those who have read 
with delight this charming article, “Lone Oak 
Farm,” written for THE AMERICAN GIRL 
by the distinguished naturalist, nature pho- 
tographer, lecturer, and author, Edwin Way 
Teale, will be interested to learn of some of 
the honors which have been bestowed upon 
Mr. Teale in recognition of his outstanding 
work. He is at the present time president 
of the New York Entomological Society: 
member of the Council of the New York 
Academy of Sciences; contributing editor of 
the Audubon Magazine; and member of the 
Explorer's Club. His mature books were 
warded the John Burroughs medal in 1943. 
These books,"“Grassroot Jungles,’ "The Gold- 
en Throne,” “Near Horizons,” and “Dune 
Boy” (which has the same theme as “Lone 
Oak Farm”) have been published in Europe 

+ well as the United States, and most of them 
have been transcribed into Braille for the use 
of the blind. Mr. Teale’s exceptionall; beau- 
tiful nature photographs have been published 
in periodicals in seven countries and have 
been widely used as illustrations for encyclo- 
pedias and textbooks. Other articles written 


for THE AMERICAN GIRL by Mr. Teale 
ind illustrated with his photographs are 
"Flowers That Fly’ (June 1944); “Summer 
School for Woodland Babies’ (June 1943); 
“Pets on Film” (September 1943); and “Citi- 
_ Tens of a Waxen City” (May 1943). 
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TRUMPETS SOUNDED 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 








kept moving automatically, always south. 

Was he cold? Tired? Hungry? These 
were matters not to be considered. These 
were affairs one was concerned about in the 
world he had left behind. Now he had only 
one thought, to go on. South and south and 
south, 

The edges of the man’s buffalo-skin cloak 
were spread over the horse like a shield. 
They paused but seldom. Then the horse had 
all the cloak. The man stumbled through the 
snow, thrashing his arms about himself for 
warmth, and then he warmed the horse with 
rubbing. But he could no longer rub the crea- | 
ture briskly. His movements were slow, as| 
though his body were exhausted, as though, 
like the horse, he did these things from habit. 

Sometimes Portugee Phillips slept on the 
horse's back. But the horse went on, though | 
the rider would not have realized, perhaps, | 
if he had stopped. 

Portugee Phillips was asleep when the war | 
whoop sounded. He woke with a start, cast- 
ing himself prone along the horse's neck. 
The Indians were after them. 

The man’s voice was urgent. It was the 
first time he had spoken aloud. At the 
strange, almost incoherent flood of syllables, 
the horse lifted his feet and fled in a daze. 

An Indian pony slipped and fell, and the 
nearest Indian was not able to stop his horse. 
There was a melee of Indians and horses in 
the snow. 

After a time Portugee Phillips and the 
Colonel's mount had the trail to themselves 
again. They continued moving south. 

They came to the poorly manned Fort 
Reno, in the nighttime. There was food there 
for the horse and his rider, food and warmth. 
But only briefly. The fort had not a man to 
spare. Portugee Phillips never thought of 
asking for another horse. Perhaps he was 
too tired, or perhaps he would trust no oth- 
er. As he left, he said something about 
avoiding the trail. 





“The trail is the only possible way you can 





reach Crazy Horse Station,” came the shout 
after them. Portugee Phillips only hunched a 
little lower. He did not reply. 


Possible or not, at Buffalo Wallow the | 


Colonel's mount yielded to the pulling rein 


|and turned aside, off the trail. There was 





| every treachery under foot to trick him now, | 
hidden tree branch and upthrusting point of | 


or beast. But the Colonel's horse made his 


way through. Five miles below Crazy Wom- | 


| ie ; 
| stone. There was no trail, no safety for man | 


an’s Fork where the Indians had waited, he 


| struck the trail once more. Dry Fork of the 
| Powder River, Humphrey's Camp, and Sage 
| Creek were behind him. He was somewhere 
| between Fort Caspar and Bridger’s Ferry. 
And there the long-thwarted Indians caught 
up with them. Arrows sang past the horse's 
ears, but they did not touch him. There was 
a bend—and there was a trail and fleetness to 
| his feet. He was running now as easily as he 
| had run when he was a colt, running swift- 
ly, almost joyfully. The race was not long, 
but it was sufficient. 
Behind him the horses of the Sioux seemed 
to have weights on their feet. They were tired 


| (Continued on page 37) 
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CALIFORNIA 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA: California is the 
second largest state in the Union, but it ranks 
first in lots of other ways. Here in California 
there's every kind of climate—and there’s the 
ocean with its beaches. The broad, blue Pa- 
cific smiles up to each new arrival just as it 
did to Balboa so many years ago. 

Mountains, too! The high Sierra Nevadas 
with their snowy summits are really majestic. 
The only things to compare with them are the 
sequoias or redwoods. These trees are so 
large you can park a car inside of one of 
them. Indeed the Redwood Highway, which 
runs through one of the ‘forests, goes right 
through some of the trees. 

We have the desert, hot as any desert could 
be. Death Valley is one of the well known 
spots because it is the lowest place in the 
United States, two hundred and seventy-six 
feet below sea level; just so Mount Whitney, 
also in California, is fourteen thousand five 
hundred and four feet above sea level. Both 
of these places are in the same county, Inyo 
County. 

We are supplying a great deal of the pro- 
duce of the world. In southern California 
are numerous orange, lemon, and grape-fruit 
groves. In northern California, apples and 
cherries are raised, and the Imperial Valley is 
located in the central part of the State. It is 
called the “fruit basket’’ because it’s the larg- 
est producing area in the State. 

Of course it rains in California. It must, to 
make such a garden spot. Rain makes us feel 
refreshed, though, and makes us appreciate 
our abundant sunshine. Sheila Vaughan . . 
CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA: Many girls have 
written about their States, so we thought we'd 
like to write about ours, golden California. 
We live in southern California, about thirty- 
five miles from Los Angeles. 

Many of the people grow oranges and other 
citrus fruits here. During the winter, some 
mornings we wake up to find the sky and 
everything else black from smudge. (Smudg 
ing is the process of protecting fruit trees 
from frost by heat.) If the weather is particu 
larly cold, we smudge the oranges when the 
temperature is 28° F. or below—for lemons, 
30° F. or below. Oranges freeze at a lower 
temperature because they have more sugar in 
them than lemons. Last winter, we had very 
little smudging. 

During peacetime, we could get practically 


any type of climate for our vacations. We 


live close to the mountains, beach, and desert. 
The soil in some places near us is very rocky 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


and sandy, especially since the flood of 1939. 
During the spring there are many kinds of 
wildflowers. 

Our town, Claremont (population 3,057 
by the 1940 census) is known mainly for its 
educational facilities. We have two colleges, 
besides several private schools. Our public 
schools have the highest standards of any of 
the schools around here. 


Carol and Phyllis Paige 
NEW MEXICO 


TUCUMCARI, New Mexico: New Mexico 
has a very small population, but out here 
we're mostly all tall, lean, and lanky, and we 
need plenty of room to stretch around in. 

We have some of the finest schools in the 
United States. Our cities are just as modern 
as Chicago or New York, even if they aren't 
as large. 

Did you know that more tourists are at- 
tracted to New Mexico than to any other 
State? We have beautiful rolling plains that 
have huge cacti and yucca (the State flower) 
blooming on them; there are scenic mountains 
with tall pine and cedar trees; in fact, there's 
about everything anyone could wish for in 
New Mexico, not even counting the interna 
tionally famous Carlsbad Caverns, the ruins 
of the ancient Cliff Dwellers, and the White 
Sands National Monument. 

Virginia Nylander 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY: I live on one of the 
highest hills in Louisville, the largest city in 
our State. From my home I can overlook the 
Ohio River and the Kentucky Institute of the 
Blind, with its large dome which reminds you 
of the White House. 

Kentucky is famous for its beautiful and 
fast horses. I'm glad to know that people in 
other States appreciate our thoroughbreds. | 
had a great thrill this spring when I saw my 
first Kentucky Derby. 

As you ride through the hills of Kentucky 
you see many rolling fields of tobacco, corn, 
and wheat. They make a very beautiful pic- 
ture. Charmaine Goemmer . LOUISVILLE, 
KENTUCKY: We made a study of the Ken- 
tucky mountains and their people in school 
this past semester. The songs you hear on the 
radio are not always the mountain songs, but 
are sometimes poorly jazzed and murdered 
arrangements of the really folksongs 
handed down from the first settlers from Ire- 
land and Scotland. The descendants of these 
people have fallen into rather primitive ways 
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due to being so isolated. Now, however, they 

—particularly the younger cnes—are learning 
the ways of the outside world, though the old- 
timers may be a little prejudiced yet. 

Kentucky has beautiful scenery and natural 
features such as Mammoth Cave. We alse 
rate high for historical spots and monuments. 
Our famous blue grass is only blue in the 
spring and in a certain light; however the 
horses and the yearly Derby are as lovely and 
thrilling as ever described. 

We have hot and cold extremes. It is zero 
occasionally in the winter—and last summer 
it was a hundred and six degrees one day in 
the cooler residential section. 


Emily Sauer 
MISSISSIPPI 


MERIDIAN, Mississippi: I live down South 
and I would like to tell you something about 
it. If you could see the cotton fields when the 
cotton is ready to be picked, you would admit 
it is a beautiful sight—and with the Negroes 
picking it, it is a memorable sight. 

I live only a hundred and eight miles from 
the coast. In the city where I live, there are 
small mountains covered with pine and dog- 
trees. No one would dare say the 
South isn’t beautiful. In many parts the trees 
are covered with dark hanging moss. 

Just because we're in the Deep South, don't 
think we have hot weather all the time. In 
the winter it doesn’t snow much, but it’s so 
cold that if you leave a big jar of water out 
all night, the next morning it is frozen to the 
bottom and the jar is cracked. 

In the summer the thermometer sometimes 
reaches one hundred degrees and over. 

Give me the Deep South! I hope I will 
always live there. Charmaine Bosarge ... 
SUMNER, Mississippi: I live in the Missis- 
sippi delta and the land here is very flat and 
fertile. We raise cotton, as you know, and it 
is, by all means, the main crop. Almost every- 
where you look you see cotton fields (we live 
next to one.) In our town, we have one cot- 
ton gin and just outside is another. Of course 
there are many more near us. 

By the way, very few people in the delta 
ever have serious cases of malaria, We do 
have mosquitoes and people do get malaria, 
but it is not so bad as some people think. 

It is very hot here in the summer and not 
too cold in the winter. Last winter we had 
snow a foot deep—which is the deepest we 
have had in a long time. That probably sounds 
queer to you people in the North. 

Sara Jo Pennebaker 
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-..that’s what everybody is saying 
about Horlick’s Malted Milk Tablets 
these days because they supply that 
much needed quick and sustaining 
food energy. Take Horlick’s, in this 
handy-candy form wherever you go. 
Fits your pocket. Chocolate and 
plain, 10c and 25c. (Economy size— 
72 0z.—43c.) 


Ask your Mother to buy 
Horlicks, the Original, in 
powder form. Always 
ready—easy to prepare. At 
all drug stores, 
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and rebellious. Perhaps they were captured 
horses, unfriendly to their riders. 

All the Colonel's horse knew was that his 
master looked back once and cried 
amazement. Then the horse sensed nothing 
further until the man drew rein and dis- 
mounted at Crazy Horse Station. 

The horse’s head almost touched the 
ground as he waited. In a moment it would 
be over. His master would come out and 
care for him. They had accomplished the im- 
possible. 

But when Portugee Phillips came out, he 
stared up at the telegraph wire, sagging above 
him. With difficulty, he heaved himself into 
the saddle. 

“We must go on,” he muttered. 

On? But the Colonel's horse could not go 
on. Not any further. Laramie lay a long way 
beyond. As far—why, as far as eternity it- 
self. 

But he was going on. One foot and then 
another, slowly, painfully. He was going on. 

The man laughed aloud, harshly. “The 
operator,” he gasped as though every word 
hurt him, “says it is Christmas Eve.” 

Then something peculiar in the landscape 
struck both man and horse at the same time. 
The man stiffened and the horse sniffed the 
air. Both looked back, Crazy Horse Station 
was in flames. 

The Indians had arrived. 
after them. 

“On!” mumbled the man. “On!” 

The horse's legs moved up and down. He 
was going on. He had always been going on, 
it seemed. 

The man babbled sometimes, and some- 
times was still. Whether he was asleep or 
not, the horse scarcely knew or cared. But 
Portugee Phillips stayed in the saddle and the 
Colonel's mount went on. 

It grew colder and colder. But at last the 
lights of Fort Laramie were in sight. The 
horse wavered from side to side. He had 
passed the point where he could sense hun- 
ger or weariness. He moved forward now 
only at the insistence of the man’s babbling, 
the repeated word, “On!” He never knew 
when he raised a foot. But before him the 
lights of Fort Laramie seemed to be some 
strange goal he must reach. 

One hundred and ninety miles through the 
storm he had gone to Crazy Horse Station. 
And Fort Laramie lay forty miles beyond 
that. Through the night, and the day, and 
the night again. But now that journey was 
almost ended. Fort Laramie was at hand. 

The gate opened and the Colonel's horse 
staggered in through the storm and cold. 


They were still 


“Kearny.”’ muttered Portugee Phillips, rous- 
ing as from a dream. And again, ‘Dis- 
patches.” 

“Over there,” pointed the sentry, ‘Bed- 


lam!" He added, “Bedlam is the name of the 
officers’ club.” 

Portugee Phillips sat on the horse's back, 
staring. And the sentry, not realizing the 
man’s exhausted condition, explained cheer- 
ily, “They're dancing. Man, don’t you know 
it's Christmas?” 

Suddenly Portugee Phillips’s body crumpled 
and he fell from the horse’s back, The sen- 
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MYSTERY 
and 
ADVENTURE 


THE GREAT GOLD 
PIECE MYSTERY 
By Elizabeth Honness 


Sally and Rob expected to find 
their summer in the mountains ex- 
citing, but they never counted on 


mysterious deserted houses, tree rob- 
bers, and lost gold. A good mystery 
and a delightful story of a very real 
family. $2.00 


THE COUNTERFEIT 
AFRICAN 
By Jay Williams 


If it hadn't been for Falla, a cou- 
rageous girl from a mountain tribe, 
Felix, a young soldier in the Roman 
army would never have been able to 
prove his innocence of the murder of 
his friend and solve a very baffling 
mystery. $2.00 


THE MYSTERY AT 
YOGO CREEK 
By Grace and Olive Barnett 


Two girls and their brother find 
themselves in charge of a Montana 
ranch where all sorts of strange things 
are happening. Here is a good mys- 
tery story which also gives a fine pic- 
ture of young people adapting them- 
selves to a ranch life. $2.00 


BETWEEN EARTH 
AND SKY 
By Marion MacNeil 


This is not a story but a clear, in- 
teresting description of how that most 
mysterious of elements, the weather, 
happens. You can learn all about 
clouds and rain and hurricanes and 
snow by reading the text and study- 
ing the interesting illustrations. $1.50 
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eral Abner Doubleday, 
and it became popular 
very soon after it was in- 
troduced. 


@ Today the first name in cough 
drops is Smith Brothers, which be- 
came popular soon after they were 
introduced in 1847. Try them, and 
see why they were the favorite even 
when your Dad was a boy. You'll 
like them as much as he did when 
he was your age. They taste just like 
candy, 


STILL ONLY 5¢ 

















$2.00 each 


CANDY KANE BOOKS 


WHOA, MATILDA! 
CANDY KANE 


At all bookstores—or order direct from publisher 


LE. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 300 FOURTH AVENUE, N.Y. 10,N. ¥. 


Have you read 
JANET LAMBERT’S 


Popular and Exciting 
Candy Kane and Pen- 
ny Parrish Stories? 


More and more girls are dis- 
covering these delightful young 
moderns, whose gay adventures 
are set against a background of 
American army life. There's 
fun, glamour and romance galvre 
in every book. ‘‘Popular as the 
dickens.”"—Jr. Reviewers. 


P. S. They make swell 
Christmas presents too. 


PENNY PARRISH BOOKS 
GLORY BE! 
DREAMS OF GLORY 
STAR-SPANGLED SUMMER 





| Pasture, his exhaustion forgotten, went the 
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try caught him in his arms and helped him 
toward the club. Someone opened the door 
of Bedlam and the strains of a violin came 
floating out into the night. Portugee Phillips 
stumbled over the threshold and fell again, 
and the dancers screamed. The man was 
covered with snow, and the icicles on his 
beard tinkled when he hit the floor. 

Out on the parade ground, the horse gave 
a long sigh and closed his eyes. His head 
sank lower and he swayed dizzily. Then the 
strain of music which he had heard deepened 
and was all about him. 

He stared unbelievingly. For he stood 
firmly on his feet again, and before him a 
wide gate was standing open, a gate which 
led into a green pasture gilded with sun, with 
the blue of still water beyond. The pasture 
was lush with grass and filled with horses— 
they raised their heads to look at him. One 
horse nickered in a friendly fashion. The 
Colonel's mount recognized the horse as Cap- 
tain Fetterman’s bay. 

From the corners of his eyes, the horse 
noticed a series of flashes such as trump- 
ets make when they are lifted upward in the 
sun by a trumpeter’s practiced hand. 

The horses in the pasture began grazing 
again. Only Fetterman’s bay waited, with 
head uplifted. The Colonel's mount moved 
cautiously forward. 

The gate swung wider. 






Into the Green 


Colonel's mount. And 


trumpets sounded. 


HAVE CHRISTMAS 


CONTINUED 


suddenly all the 
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parison to peacetime feasts, yet so much hap- 
pier than Karen thought it could possibly be 
this wartime season—they made their way 
to the living room. 

Suddenly the doors were thrown open and 
there was the tree, star-topped and decorated 
with tinsel and flags saved from other years. 
But instead of the dozens of candles with 
which it was usually lighted, a few small 
candle-stubs burned bravely. 

The children stood in the doorway, their 
eyes shining. Even hatred and misery and 
fear couldn't quite kill the feeling of Christ- 
mas. 

Grandfather himself beside the 
Christmas tree, the huge, leather-covered fam- 
ily bible on his lap, and read, slowly, the 
Christmas story 

“And it came to pass in those days that 
there went out a decree from Caesar Augus- 
tus, that all the world should be taxed. And 
this taxing was first made when Cyrenius was 
| governor of Syria. And all went to be taxed, 
| every one into his own city. 

“And Joseph also went up from Galilee, 
out of the city of Nazareth, into Judea, unto 
the city of David, which is called Bethlehem.” 

The lights flickered and Grandfather's voice 
| was sad. Karen thought he must be recalling 
| other Christmases when the room was packed 
| with his children and their children, and 

the tidings of hope rang true in a,world full 

of hope. When the story was ended, they all 
sang Christmas hymns together, as they had 

always done. . 

There was a sudden rapping at the door. 

Grandmother, who had gone out for a min- 


seated 
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ute, peered in from outside. “Come quickly,” 
she said. ““We must have had a visitor. Here 
is a basket outside the door.” 

That's the way Santa Claus had often left 
gifts before, though for a couple of years 
—Olav had been completely fooled the first 
time!—Uncle Thorvald had dressed up in 
a Santa Claus costume and had come in, car- 
rying his heavy sack of presents. Eagerly 
Karen and Gerd and Olav crowded to the 
door. 

In the basket there were a few presents for 
everyone. Grandfather had secretly worked 
in his wood shop and made a new pair of 
skis for Karen and for Gerd. He had fash- 
ioned some wooden toys for Olav. Grand- 
mother had unraveled an old sweater, and 
with that wool she had knitted a new sweat- 
er for Olav and mittens for the girls. Mother 
had stood in line for hours, in Oslo, on two 
successive days, to purchase two pairs of slip- 
pers, made out of paper and felt-soled, for 
the grandparents. Grandmother gave her an 
old brooch, a family heirloom. For Grand- 
father, Mother had succeeded in buying some 
tobacco. 

After the presents had been exclaimed over 
and admired, Grandfather filled his pipe with 
his new tobacco and related some almost-for- 
gotten legends of the Christmas season as they 
sat around the fragrant spruce tree. Karen 
liked best the one which tells how the ani- 
mals talk on Christmas Eve—but shivers ran 
down her spine when Grandfather recalled 
the story of the raid of the Norse gods. This, 
when he was a boy, had been told him by a 
man from a northern village. 

On Christmas Eve, so the story went, the 
villagers had been startled by wild shouting 
and great blasts of wind—and there, stream- 
ing down the mountainsides, shouting their 
battle cries, came the ancient gods, their fair 
locks waving! For December twenty-fourth, 
the eve of Christ's birth—which in Norway 
is the holiest time of the holy season—coin- 
cides with the ancient pagan mid-winter fes- 
tival, celebrated in the dim centuries before 
the coming of Christianity with strange rites, 
with feasting and dancing, and songs shouted 
to the sun. And on this Christmas Eve, said 
the story, the gods—their reign having been 
overthrown by Christianity—came down again 
to battle for their lost lands. Long the battle 
raged; but when the bells rang for early serv- 
ice, the strength of the old gods left them and 
they were forced to retreat to their mountains. 

“And that,” said Grandfather, “reminds 
me! We shall be going to the dawn service 
down in the village church to-morrow morn- 
ing—so now to bed. God Jul—and may God 
bless our coming year!” 

“God Jul,’ they answered him. 


LMOST as soon as the lights were out, 
Karen, snug in bed, remembered Tomte, 
the household troll. Her eyes were heavy 
with sleep and the frosty night had made the 
rooms cold, but she felt she must not neglect 
Tomte. No one knew what might happen if 
you forgot the troll. 2 
According to Scandinavian folk belief, each 
house has its own little man, wizened and 
old, with a long white beard and a peaked red 
cup worn rakishly, and a patched red jacket. 
All through the year, after all the people have 
gone to bed, the troll wanders about the 
house, putting out carelessly left fires, hush- 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Lucky you... to get the 
gift you want most ...a 
Girl Scout uniform, so 
trim-looking, so practical. 

You will wear it the whole 
year round ... to meetings, at 
community activities, every- 
where... proud to be recognized 
as a Girl Scout. 





GIRL SCOUTS 32% 


National Equipment Service 








Headquarters — 155 East 44th St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Branch — 1307 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Retail Shop — 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. ° 
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CAREER NOVELS 


to your Christmas list 








PENNY AND PAM, 
NURSE AND CADET 


by Dorothy Deming, R.N. 


Penny Marsh in the uniform of the 
Red Cross and a new beginning for 
Pam, cadet nurse 


(For older girls.) 


SALLY, 
ARMY DIETITIAN 


by May Worthington 
The life of an army dietitian today, 
and opportunities for similar service 
during peace 
( For older girls.) 


PATSY SUCCEEDS 
IN ADVERTISING 


by E. Evalyn Grumbine 


The problems of the advertising man- 
ager of a national magazine. 
(For older girls.) 


JOAN CHOOSES 


OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 
by Meta Cobb, 0.T.R. 
and Holland Hudson 


The up-to-the-minute work of an oc- 
cupational therapist, a timely and im- 
portant career for peace and war. 

(For older girls.) $2.00 


SHIPMATES 
IN WHITE 


by Jean Dupont Miller 


Two Navy nurses on a hospital ship 
in enemy-infested waters. 
(For older girls.) 


GAIL GARDNER 
WINS HER CAP 


by Margaret Sutton 


The true-to-life story of the training 
and experiences of a U.S. Cadet Nurse. 
(For older girls.) $2.00 


$2.00 


$2.00 


$2.00 


$2.00 

















DD, MEAD & COMPANY 


432 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16 Fe, 
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AN ILLUSTRATION BY MARGARET AYER 


FOR “THE GIRL WITHOUT A COUNTRY” 

The Girl Without a Country (Nel- 
son, $2) by Martha Lee Poston is 
the story of an American girl's long trek over 
war-ravaged China to Chungking. The girl, 
Margaret Bond, felt that she belonged to no 
country, for was a foreigner in China 
where she and her doctor father made their 
home and on visits to America she was ill-at- 
When Pearl Harbor was bombed, she 


followed her father’s plans and escaped alone 


she 


case. 


| in disguise to start on her hazardous journey 


to America. On the long trip she learned to 
know and love the Chinese people—to admire 
their kindness, patience, endurance, courage, 
and their love of fun. She made many friends 
and had before she 
reached Chungking where she caught a plane 
tor America. Talking easily with the Amer- 


exciting adventures 


ican pilots, Margaret realized she really had 


two countries instead of one, for she was sure 
she would now feel at home in the safe haven 
of America and her recent experiences had 
given her a deep sympathy and love for het 
adopted country. The author, herself the 
daughter of a medical missionary in China, 
was born in Shanghai and was graduated from 
the Shanghai American School. 

Girls like to write will find a 


friend in Janet Laidlaw of The Silver 


Pencil (Scribner's, $2.50) by Alice Dalgliesh. 
Janct, a British subject tropical 
Trinidad, was and full of 
imagination which she poured out in plays for 
But had 
strength and courage, too, as she proved dur 


who 


living in 
shy sensitive and 


her classmates to perform, she 
ing the years before she won success with the 
silver pencil her father gave her to use in writ- 
When Janet went “home’’ to 
she enjoyed her school days there 
purple heather hills” of het 
native Scotland, and felt shivers of patriotic 
pride at the coronation of King George V and 
Queen Mary. When first this 
country for kindergarten training, many un 
familiar things puzzled her (though later she 
became a citizen of .the United States). Teach 
ing did not come easy and it took stamina to 
stick it out until she had earned her degree. 
She faced an unhappy love affair bravely, and 
it was her pluck during a crippling attack of 
arthritis that brought the silver pencil out of 


ing stories 
England, 


saw the tather s 


she came to 


hiding. This might be called a story of two 


but 


heroine 


careers—teaching and writing the en- 
gaging personality of the and the 
varied backgrounds make it an unusually fine 
account of a girl's growing up and winning 


success through hard work and the courage 
to meet obstacles and disappointments. 
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TIMES with 


By MARJORIE CINTA 


Another shy heroine—a girl of -your 

grandmother's generation—is Laurel 
Marsh of the “Marsh Family Orchestra” in 
The Secret Spring (Winston, $2) by Emma 
Atkins Jacobs. Laurel, who played the piano, 
could face an audience with composure, but 
she quailed before personal contacts with in- 
dividuals, She was determined, however, to 
acquire some of the friendliness and poise 
that made -her four brothers so popular, and 
when her family contracted to play on the 
Chautauqua Circuit it seemed a fine time to 
begin her campaign against shyness. A little 
red trunk which she purchased at auction 
added the spice of mystery, danger, and ro- 
mance to a summer of work and play during 
which she took advantage of all Chautauqua 
had to offer, resolutely seizing every oppor- 
tunity for social contacts no matter what they 
cost her in inner agony. Her efforts were not 
in vain, for she became the belle of the season 
and she had the satisfaction of winning a 
part and making a hit in the most important 
Chautauqua play. Beside mystery and _ ro- 
mance, this story gives an interesting picture 


of Chautauqua in 1905. 
For would-be nurses, there is Gaal 
Gardner Wins Her Cap (Dodd, $2) 
by Margaret Sutton, who, herself a Red Cross 
Nurses’ Aide, has drawn her own first- 
hand nursing knowledge and her Cadet Nurse 
niece’s actual experience for this story. In 
fact, the diary which plays so important a 
part in Gail's life is based on the diary of a 
real Cadet Nurse, so reading this book will be 
like enjoying an authentic preview of the 
nursing profession—-and especially the new 
Cadet Nurse program—along with the sus- 
pense and excitement of Gail's adventures. 
For only Gail's fierce determination could 
have carried her through the difficulties that 
dogged her heels from the moment she en- 
tered City Hospital. She had her share of the 
ordinary mishaps to which any probationer is 
heir, but there were also serious troubles like 
being accused of arson and theft. The spirit 
in which she approached her profession and 
faced her difficulties was courageous, and she 
deserved to be present at the beautiful capping 
ceremony with which the book ends. 
A Dipperful of Stars (Follett, $2) 
by Lou Williams, will be welcomed 
by Girl Scouts who aspire to the Star Finder 
badge, or by interested in 
learning to recognize the constellations, or to 
know the myths and legends that have been 
told about these star groups from the dawn 
of history. In clear, readable style and with 
the help of numerous drawings and photo- 
graphs, the author, beginning with the Big 
Dipper, locates the star groups of the North- 
ern Hemisphere and tells fascinating stories 
about them which have come down to us 
from the ancient Egyptians, the Greeks, and 
the American Indians. The book contains 
stirring accounts of other universes than ours, 
of the sun and moon, and of the planets. A 
Dipperful of Stars is a thoroughly enjoyable 


and reliable introduction to astronomy. 


on 
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Wa From Star to Star (Lippincott, $2) 

by Eric P. Kelly is a story of the fa- 
mous University of Krakow. Roman, son of 
a Polish nobleman, renounced his heritage to 
continue his studies in the exciting, danger- 
ous days just after the discovery of America 
when Europe was seething with the “New 
Learning.” Robbed of his money and unable 
to appeal to his irate father for aid, Roman 
managed to earn his own way and also to 
render a number of services to the University 
through his honesty and courage. He found 
the life more tumultuous, but even more sat- 
isfying than he had expected. He saw men 
fight in the streets over conflicting theories; 
he was inspired by a fellow student, Co- 
pernicus, who was just arriving at the star 
tling belief that man’s theories of astronomy 
and not the stars were wrong; and he earned 
not only the respect of his fellows but of his 
father as well. You will find Mr. Kelly's 
vigorous picture of a medieval university and 
its ways an absorbing contrast to modern col- 
lege life and customs. 


Author of many books about Colonial 

days, Gertrude Robinson writes of 
New England in 1660, in Fox Fire (Dutton, 
$2). Paul and Hepsy Turner of this story 
are fine examples of the brave, self-reliant, 
clear-thinking boys and girls who helped to 
build America. Spirited, red-headed Hepsy 
faced hostile Indians, the dread accusation of 
being a witch, and a grueling trial before 
harsh Puritan judges, with the gallantry 
which stands up to danger. Paul, as fiem in 
the face of peril as his sister, had the moral 
courage to do what he believed to be right, 
no matter how difficult—even accepting a 
year’s Captivity among the Indians when that 
seemed to be his duty. When the old Chief 
was preparing to adopt him as a grandson 
Paul acted with resolute speed, making his 
escape in time to aid in the rescue of Hepsy. 
Roger Williams and the Colonial physician, 
John Clark, friends of the Turners, and two 
fictitious characters—Father Jerome, a Jesuit 
priest, and James Barrett, a trader of Provi- 
dence—helped Paul to envision a great, lib- 
erty-loving nation springing from thirteen 
bickering, superstition-ridden Colonies—and 
to dedicate himself to the accomplishment of 
this dream. 


YS To gladden the heart of a small broth- 

er or sister at Christmas, there is a gay 
and beautiful book which is sure to claim the 
admiring attention of the whole family— 
Animal Stories (Simon and Schuster, $1.50) 
with forty-eight original stories by Georges 
Duplaix and two hundred delightful pictures 
in color by Feodor Rojankovsky. Mr. Rojan- 
kovsky’s animal pictures are irresistible and 
Mr. Duplaix’s stories, nonsense jingles, poems, 
and fables about animals of every kind—barn- 
yard animals and wild animals, large animals 
and small animals—are gems in simple direct 
style. They are well within the language 
range of small children, but, like the pictures, 
they will have a strong appeal for readers 
of any age. 








THE SECRET 
SPRING 


A Mystery-Romance for Older Girls 


By Emma Atkins Jacobs 
Illustrated by Margaret Ayer 


When the Marsh family orchestra 
toured the Chautauqua Circuit, 
Laurel Marsh found not only a new 
personality, but a mystery as 
well. A grand story for ages 


12 and up. $2.00 


LITTLE BIMBO AND THE LION 





Written and illustrated by 


ARMSTRONG SPERRY 


Winner of the Herald Tribune Spring Festival 
Award for 1944, this sea story of the British 
blockade of 1814 is thrilling, salty and full of 
historical feeling. For older 

boys and girls. $2.50 


FOR 9-12 
YEAR OLDS. 





By Meg Wohblberg, based on an idea by Max Horn 


Little Bimbo with his eyes that roll has captured the hearts of thousands 
of children. A trick book with something new happening on every page. 


For ages 5 to 8. 


1.235 


THE PIRATE’S APPRENTICE 
Written and illustrated by Peter Wells 


The hysterically funny picture-story of a little boy whose ambition was to be 
a pirate, but who turned into a policeman instead. For ages 6 to 10. $1.25 


CHIPS, The Story of a Cocker Spaniel 
By Diana Thorne and Connie Moran 


Lovable, wistful Chips went in search of a master—and found one! A delight- 
ful story with Diana Thorne’s wonderful dog pictures. For ages 5 to 8. $1.50 


PP NYEL MRI AM Philadelphia, 7, Pa. 
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To make a Christmas Angel for the top of 
the Christmas tree or for table decoration, 
first make a half-circle of firm white paper 
and roll into a cone, pasting the over- 
lapped ends together at the back. Next, 
draw a head and paste inside the top of the 
cone. Then cut out a triangle with straight 
or scalloped edges and paste it down the back of 
the cone. Now, with CRAYOLA Wax Crayons color 
and decorate your angel, using blue on the wings, 
purple lines to form the sleeves, and yellow for the star 
and wand. Then tie narrow ribbon around the neck. 


You'll find when you use CRAYOLA your colors never 
smudge or rub off. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 41 East 42nd St., New York 17, Nv. Y. 
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A Neu 
Jidbit Thay 


Fill it with Christmas goodies for holiday fes- 
tivities—candy in one trefoil, nuts or popcorn 
in the other. Very attractive in Syroco Wood, 
with the pickled pine finish. 13” long with tre- 
foils joined to form a handle. M-685—$1.25 
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HAVE CHRISTMAS 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39 








ing fretful animals in their stalls, seeing that 
they have their proper feed, caring for all the 
little things that may be forgotten. But on 
Christmas Eve he feels that he himself ought 
to be remembered. 

So Karen rose, shivering. Stepping ginger- 
ly on the cold floor, she made her way to the 
kitchen. There was still some light from the 
coals on the open hearth. She had remem- 
bered the troll during dinner and had saved 
part of her rice cereal especially for him. In 
her portion she had found the precious al- 
mond, which is supposed to bring luck, and 
she had saved that, too, for Tomte. She 
hoped no one had noticed her—probably it 
was silly for a fourteen-year-old girl to half- 
believe in the troll. 

She pulled a low bench up by the fire and 
set a foot-stool beside it; that would serve 
as a table and chair for Tomte. She spread 
a clean napkin on the bench and went to 
bring her plate from the place where she had 
hidden it, on a corner shelf. 

There was a sound at the end of the kitch- 
en. A door was softly opening. Karen stood 
still. And then she saw—it was Grandmoth- 
er. She was carrying a red candlestick and 
a glass of milk. She and Karen smiled at 
one another. 

“I remembered the troll,” Karen whispered. 

“I, too. These are for him.” Grandmother 
laughed softly. “He must be humored. We 
need him more than ever these days.” 

They stood by the troll's table and Grand- 
mother lit the candle-stub. “That's my last 
candle,” she sighed. “But perhaps next year 
we shall have peace again—and candles.” 

The coals were still glowing. Their re- 
flections danced on the huge roof beams. 
Karen's eyes were heavy with sleep. Soon it 
would be time to get up for Christmas church 
and drive down to the village under the wan- 
ing stars and the fading northern lights. But 
still she stood, thinking that all Norwegians, 
even the trolls—the little men whose tribe 
lives under the mountains—have stuck by 
Norway through these bitter years. 

It will be something to remember, Karen 
thought, in the good years to come. Some- 
thing to remember, the very first Christmas 
Eve of peace. 


DARK HOLLOW 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21 








“IT haven't half thanked you, Martha—” he 
began, but the tinny rattle of Jay's old jalopy 
interrupted him, and Jay himself, more 
gnome-like than ever in a peaked cap and an 
overcoat too large for him, brought Minnie 
into the room. 

“I can’t stay,” he piped. “Got to meet the 
early train,” and left without further ado. I 
slipped my hand under Minnie’s elbow and 
led her to a chair. Her pale eyes were dull in 
her thin white face. 

‘My father’s dead,” she said wearily. 
‘Mebbe it's best he’s gone. He wuz allus on 
the wrong side, somehow, an’ now he can’t git 
into no more trouble.” 


(Continued on page 44) 
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paqhwwi Grow Scoo 








Patriotic 


Mary: Do you 
know what the pa- 
triotic worm did? 

Harry: No,I don't! 


What? 
Mary: He joined 
the Apple Corps- 


Sent by Caro. NEL- 
SON, T yler, Minnesota. 


Grocery Bill 


A woman looking 
over her grocery bill 
found this item, “One 
tom cat 30 cents.”’ She 
called up her grocer 
and demanded indig- 
nantly to know what 
he meant by putting 
such a charge on her 


“Daddy, 


“Oh, that's all right, 
Mrs. Brown,” he re- 
plied. “That's just an 





The Prize-Winning Joke 
No Hope of It 





said the talkative six-year- 
old son to his long-suffering father, 
“am I made of dust?” 

“I'm afraid not. 
| dry up now and then, 
| —Sent by ANNA LouIsE SCHROYER, 
| Waynesboro, Pennsylvania. 


If you were, you'd 


Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- 
bill. niest joke, telling us your name, age, and 
address. A book will be awarded to every 
girl whose joke is published in this space. 


Cam pus Note 


ALUMNUS: I under- 
stand they have speed- 
ed up college courses 


for you fellows who 
are going into the 
service. 


UNDERGRAD: Speed- 
ed up! Say, I took a 
shower the other day, 
and when I got back 
to classes I'd missed 
my whole Sophomore 
year.—Sent by Mary 
WINTERS, Clayton, 
New Mexico. 


Comeback 


Young Alec was 
watching a house 
painter at work. Pres- 
ently he asked, “How 
many coats of paint 
do you give a door?” 


“Two, 


said his father. 





was the re- 





abbreviation we use 
for tomato catsup. — 
Sent by SUZANNE PRay. lowa. 


Fort Dodge, 
The Linguist 


MoTHER (speaking to her three-year-old 


son.): Can you understand what Baby is 
saying? 
SON: Well, Mommie, she sounds to me like 


she’s going to be a little Chinese girl.—Sent 
by Kay NewMan, Pittsburg, Kansas. 


Reasonable 


“Why did you leave your last job?” 
“Illness. The boss got sick of me.’—Sent 
Wisconsin. 


by Patricia BARTLETT. Brohaw. 


Cruel 





Joe (passing his plate for a third helping) 
Boy, these pigs’ feet are good! I could live 
on them all my life. 

Josie: Well, pigs have done it before. 
Sent by Mary YOTSHALL, Urbana, Illinois. 


ply. 

“Then if you gave 
it a third coat,” said the boy facetiously, 
would it be an overcoat?” 

“No, my lad,” retorted the painter grimly. 
“It would be a waste coat.”—Sent 4) A :Let- 
TA Provost, Charlevoix, Michigan. 


Word to the Wise 


3 


ty 
a 





Bette: A sharp nose usually indicates 
curosity. 
NELL: And a flattened one may indicate too 


Sent by VirGIniaA THERI- 


Michigan. 


much curiosity. 
AULT, Rochester, 


Arithmetic 


FARMER (to a boy who could count only 
up to five): Curly, go and count the pigs for 
me. 

Curty (a little later): 
suh, but dey wus four more runnin’ roun’ 
so fas’ I couldn't count ‘em.—Sent by Litwir 
Bess Parsons, Pickens, South Carolina. 


I counts five pigs, 











LEARN HOw TO 
TAKE OFF ClimB, 
TURN, GLIDE, 

LAND AND MUCH 


MORE . Ger YO 
UR 
~Leoer Now ! 
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— 
coin for 0c i in st 
Aircraft F postage. handling . or 





/ -Orporatio iper 
AGI24 | lock F Haven, Pen ney hnent 
Y'vania. 


16mm. SOUND FILM—"The Construction of 
a Light Airplane.” For distribution oints, 
write: Supervisor, Audio-Visual Aid, Exten- 
sion Services, Pennsylvania 
State College, State college, 
Pennsylvania. 


PIPER CUB 


All AMER 










NAME 






NOTHING BEATS 


SKIING 
FOR REAL FUN! 


For fun and thrills, take 
to the hills on a pair of 
Northlands. Skiing is 
the one sport a begin- 
ner can enjoy as much 
as an expert — and on 
the same fine skis. 


SKI BETTER ON 
NORTHLANDS 


Insist on Northland 

Skis — choice of Ski , See. 

experts. Scientifically 

hand crafted. Made of HOW TO SKI — 48 poge 
super quality woods, illustrated Ski Manval...edited 
Identified by the Deer- by Hannes Schneider. Yours 
head trade mark. FREE postage poid. 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 


World's Lorgest Ski Manufacturers 
83 MERRIAM PARK «+ SAINT PAUL 4, MINNESOTA 


—100 for 60c : 


Washable Name Labels, with 
your name printed on washproof 
tape in black ink, for camp. 
school and travel. 

ACME TIP PRINT CO. 
791-6th Ave., New Verk (1). M. ¥. 








TAPES 





The Dennison Handy Helper says: 
You can be a hostess, too 
USO has need of you 














Your Name & Address Elegantly 
Printed on 40 Sheets Antique Bond & 
20 Matching Envelopes ++ only *** 


We will elegantly print anyone's 
name address, business or 
personal style, on 40 sheets of 
crisp, new Antique Bond Station- 
ery, and on 20 matching envelopes 
—all for only 25c! Or, if you send 
$1.00 for four sets we'll include 
one extra set FREE of any extra 
charge—or 5 sets in all postpaid! 
Same name, or as many as five 
different names on stationery. 
Money-Back Guarantee. Sup- 
ply limited. Order Now 
WESTER qraniqneny co. 
Dept. 139 fopeka, Kansas 
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ONE 
EXTRA 
$100 
WAR 
BOND 

















DON’T TAKE CHANCES OF 
OFFENDING — 


END BODY ODOR FEAR 
THIS BETTER WAY 


Why endure strong-smell- 
ing soaps when a daily 
bath with Cuticura Soap 
leaves you feeling com- 
pletely clean and confi- 
dent! Afterward dust on 
Cuticura Talcum to de- 
odorize and absorb perspi- 
ration. Ac all druggists. 












T>MILDLY MEDI 


on Om me 


SOAP & 


| ice. And it has,” 
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I squeezed her hand for comfort. There 


didn't seem to be anything to say. 


‘“Mebbe,”’ she said, her voice quavering, 
“they'll put me in jail, too.” 

“I don't think so, Minnie,” Terry said | 
cheerfully. “Here, drink this nice hot coffee | 
and stop worrying. Doc Meadows'’ll look out | 
for you. Probably he'll fix things so you can | 
stay right on here. You'd like that, wouldn’ t| 
you?” 


“He's been awful kind to me,” Minnie said, | 
clasping her grimy fingers around the cup to 
warm them, “You all have. But I don’t de- 
serve to have Miss Elly—" 

Nonsense!" Elly said, bustling in. “I’m 
glad to have you, Minnie. You and Martha | 
saved Terry's life. And I guess, if I offer to 


| be responsible for you, the doctor won't have | 


any trouble getting permission for you to 
stay here right along. We'll get some flesh | 
on those bones, and send you to vocational 
school maybe. You're going to find out how} 
good life can be. Now let's all stop chatter- | 
ing and go to bed. You, too, Terry. Go home 
and let your mother have an easy mind about 
you while she can.” 

“Sending me home, huh?’ Terry laughed. 
“Hospitable Elly Fairfield! Well, when my 
hostess puts me out, I suppose I have to go. | 
Good-night, you two. Martha's stepping out 
on the porch with me for a minute to watch 
the sun rise over the lake.” 

‘My land, daylight already!” Elly cried. 
“Don't stay long, Martha, Wrap that quilt 
around her, Terry.” 

“Now, then, isn't this worth-while?” Terry 
asked, as we stood on the glassed-in porch, 
and I fairly caught my breath at the beauty 
of the scene. Behind the sharp peak of 
Camel's Hump on the Vermont shore the 
eastern sky was all ablaze; the lake a rippling 
expanse of palest rose. 

Think of this, and I will, too, when we're 
back at the grind again,” Terry said. 
“I'll remember it,” I promised. “Terry, 
what did Elly mean about your mother? Not 
just that she’s worried about your enlisting 
next June? Elly sounded as though she meant 

something even more serious than that.” 

Terry shrugged. 
happy about my part in this affair of Doc’s,’ 
he said. “She's afraid it will make me all the 
keener about going into the Intelligence Serv- 
he smiled, his eyes kindling. 





“It's my choice, first and last. So wish me 
luck, Martha. 
‘Good luck, Terry!” I choked. “And I 


think you're right to stick out for what you | 
feel you can do best!” 

“That's the girl.” He looked far out into | 
the promise of the dawn-bright sky. “You'll 
be going back to school, of course, and maybe 


to college. But don’t forget a fellow, will | 
you, Martha?” 
“No, Terry, I won't,” I told him, shakily. 


“I won't forget you—ever.” 


Of what avail the plough or sail, 
Or land or life, if freedom fail? 


—RALPH WALDO EMERSON 












SPECIAL ALBUM FREE 


The United States Flag Series for twelve overrun 
nations is the most unique, remarkable, impres- 
sive and beautiful set of stamps ever issued. It 
fairly cries for a special album worthy of it, such 
as we have published. It’s a very fine album of 
34 pages. Cover designed by a famous artist. Ar- 
rangement artistic and practical, telling the his- 
tory of each honored nation. It is FREE to 
sincere approval applicants. Just send 10c for 
mailing expenses, and state whether you desire 
ge of the United States or foreign stamps 
oe) ot 


APPROVAL HEADQUARTERS 


GLOBUS STAMP COMPANY 


268 4th Ave., New York City 10, Dept. 606 


WOW! $10.00 WORTH OF FUN 


FOR ONLY 10c! 


500 Foreign Stamps, unsorted, and unpicked (mostly on 
bits of paper) just as received from the church missions 
and other sources, Africa, So. America, Australia, China, 
Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other countries are repre- 
sented. Includes a few commemoratives, airmails, and stamps 
cataloging up to 25c or more each! The biggest Package of 
Fun in Stampdom—and you might find something really 
valuable! Price only 10c > serious approval applicants! 
Money back if not delighte 

JAMESTOWN STAMP co. Dept. 90, Jamestown, New’ York 


SCARCE MONGOLIAN PICTORIAL portray. 


ing Wild Horse Chase, (Catalog Value 40¢!), hard 
to get stamp from Transcaucasian Federated Re- 
publics, plus host of others from Russia, Tannu 
Touva, Latvia, Thrace, etc., only 5¢ to approval 
applicants. Big Dime Packet List Free with each 





request. 
METHUEN STAMP SERVICE, INC., Dept. 70, Lawrence, Mass. 


Foreign Coin, Banknote and 
_ illustrated coin list 
FREE to approv: 
a ME or 3c postage. 
By ig 4 Indianhead 
10c; Wooden nickel, 
*"Chinese ‘Dollar, 








‘Mother hasn't been very | ~ 


. vice 
“sibum, 


TATHAM STAMP CO C8 SPRINGFIELD. MASS 


PHILATOPIC MONTHLY FREE 


ic to 
stamp 


Large Forty-page stamp book describing stamps of all 


countries. Includes Stamp Encyclopedia. FREE. 
EMPIRE STAMP COMPANY 


Dept. AG. Toronto Canada 


’ . 

Mothers’ Day Diamond-Shaped Stamp—FREE! 
Odd Diamond-Shaped Dominican Republic, also Liberia 
(Bongo Antelope), genuine Far Eastern Republic, Ivory 
eo World's smallest country, queer RAINBOW STAMP 

owing 21 diff. Flags—all in natural colors! This fine 
packet includes stamps from Siberia, Africa 
ALL FREE with good approvals for 3c posts 
tT. WATHNE, Fernhill Station, Dept. #3, TACOMA, WASH. 


“FREE—THE STAMP FINDER!’ 


Send today for our valuable ‘‘Stamp Finder’’—an illustrated book- 
let enabling you instantly to identify all difficult stamps and to 
tell at a glance the countries from which they come!lAlso fine 
and unusual stamps Bosnia “Herzegovina, 
igen ag TREES ete. including maps, ships, animals 
All free to applicants enclosing Se postage. 
ais, Maine 


“GARCELON STAMP CO., Box 907, Cala 
TEHERAN CONFERENCE!! 


History-making meeting of ROOSEVELT, CHURCHILL 


° Tees etc.— 


ante ull —— . Too ‘with low als. 
LC: PINKERTON, Box 933-A. ‘Phitadeiphia's, Pa. 


FRE Vatican_‘‘Peace Dove’’ stamp, Pope’s Triangle. 
Bi-sect Triangle, Philippine’s “George Washing - 
ton,”’ Siberia, Africa, China ‘‘Jap Killer,” etc. —FREE with 


approvals for 3c postage, Beaman’s, Glen Burnie, Maryland 


FRE Airmail, Victoria, Ethiopia, Africa, 8S. Seas 
Caribbean, others--FREE with approvals for 3c postage 
KALAMAZOO STAMPS, Box 333, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


FRE 7, Rosato. Uganda, S. Seas, ‘‘Stork’’ stamp, 
Africa, ete REE with approvals for 3c postage 
DOM INION ‘STAMPS, Box 30-G, Arlington, Va. 


FRE mond, Chinese Midget, Ukraine, West 
Indies, etc. FREE with approvals for 3c |. 
AZTEC STAMPS, Brightwood, Washington, D. C. 


FREE Smallest wy Philippines, Morocco, Levant, 
Chaco, Africa, etc EE with approvals for 3¢ postage 
HEMINGWAY, 25 “Oak Knoll Rd., NATICK, MASS. 


Giant Chinese ‘‘Bomber”’ Airmail, also Balkan 


Tannou Touva ‘Teddy Bear’’ Triangle. Tangan- 
Turks, Caicos, Triangle, Caribbean Dia- 


Gold Printed Airmail, Largest Diamond stamp, 


FREE-—Your Sheise of Any 10 Stamps 
from our first U. S. proval selection. List includ- 
ed. COSMOPOLITAN STAMP COMPANY, 1457 Groad- 


way, Dept. A-12, N. Y. C. 
FREE ! 0 8 § Pony Express Set (facsimiles). Postag e ge 
= © Roberts, 402 Shearer Bids. - Sey y City, 


REE 8 British Empire Packet. Pestage Be. WIL. 
eee LIAMS, 602 Areher Bids. Bay « ‘city, Mich. 


Western Hemisphere. Packet. 
FREE!!! Ween, 802 Welsh Bidg., £ 
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submarines from the 
American Revolution 
»_ to World War Ii,. 


The story of 








tle” tried to blow up the 
British ship “Eagle.” 








1900: 























1944: atuaiees today are 
several times as large as in 
1917, nearly twice as fast, 
can submerge to greater 
depths, make longer cruises. 


TUNE IN: John Charles Thomas, Sunday 2:30, EWT, NBC.—Ted Malone, Mon. Wed. Fri. 10:15 pm, EWT, Blue Network. 


marines began soon after Fulton. Electric 
motors for under water and gasoline engines 
for on the surface 

made the first modern 

submarine possible. 


with -operated sub- 











They use electricity for air conditioning; for motors, con- 
trollers, light regulators, radio and radar. Westinghouse 
builds many of these things,and also makes propeller 
bearings, periscope controls, diving planes, steering controls 
—even torpedoes. 





Would you like a large copy of this picture-story (without advertising) 
for your school room? Ask your teacher to write for Picture Story AG 124, 
to School Service, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 


306 Fourth Avenue, P. O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 








Day by day, our submarines 
are cutting the Japanese sup- 
ply lines—sinking cargo 
ships, tankers and warships, 
making it ever more difficult 
for that nation to feed and 
arm the troops in the islands 
it has stolen. 


Westinghouse 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 








The revolutionary Lifetime* “TRIUMPH” pen 
and matching pencil are themselves the 
products of knowledge and study. Sheaffer 
engineers seeking pen improvement 
developed the 14 karat gold Sheath 
Point—cylindrically shaped to utilize the 
strongest structural form known to manl 
Exploration in science evolved the large 
diameter fluid feeding mechanism with 
tremendously increased capacity providing 
SAFE fluid flow under all atmospheric con- 
ditions! W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, Fort 
Madison, lowa; Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


“TRIUMPH” Léfetime* pen, with clip, $12.50; pencil to match, $5— 
“TRIUMPH” TUCKAWAY model, without clip, for men or women, carries 
safely in all positions in purse or pocket—pen, $12.50; pencil, $4. Other 
Sheaffer pens, $3.50 and up. 


*All Lifelime pens, identified by the White Dot, are unconditionally guaran- 
teed for the life of the first user except against loss and willful damage 
—when serviced, if complete pen is returned, subject only to insurance, 
postage, handling charge—35c if you send it to the factory yourself; 
slightly more if you request the dealer to do it for you. 
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Only Quick-drying, pen-protecting 
SKRIP comes in the bottle with this 
wonderfully convenient feature! The 
TOP WELL keeps fingers clean at 
pen-refueling time ... puts fluid at 
the top of the bottle where you can 
see what you're doing! SKRIP 


IT’S SHEAFFER’S FOR LEADS 
There's a Sheaffer lead to fit YOUR 


makes all pens write better, last 
longer! Your choice of 9 popular 
colors! Regular 25c size SKRIP has 
a large TOP WELL. School size— 
15c—has a smaller one. 
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pencil, too—regardless of its make 
or model! Sheaffer leads are 
stronger, smoother-writing, longer 
lasting. Less annoying and wasteful 
breakage! Available in red, green, 
blue, indelible and black. Grades 
3B to 4H. Economy package 25c. 
Small package 15c. Developed for 
Sheaffer by the Jos. Dixon Crucible 
Company. FINELINE—original thin 
.036” diameter lead. SUPER- 
SMOOTH—for pencils requiring 
046” diameter. 


Listen every Sunday to 
SHEAFFER'S WORLD PARADE 


Copyright, 1944, W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co, 
Trademark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 








